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INTRODUCTION 

• 

i. The school known as Neoplatonic, in^distinction from the 
‘^orthodox” Platonism of the later Academy, originated in the 
third century after Christ, and lasted until the public teaching 
of pagan philosophy was forbidden by Justinian in 529. Its 
external history can be told very shortly. The system which 
it taught seems to have been, qua systern, the creation of a 
single mind, though almost all its elements existed in dispersion 
in the work of earlier thinkers. Plotinus, as we learn from the 
adpiirable biography written by his pupil Porphyry, was born 
A.D. 204 or 205;^ studied for many years at Alexandria, the 
last eleven under Ammonius Saccas;^ joined the ilbfated 
expedition of the" Emperor Gordian against Persia, from a 
desire to acquaint himseff with Eastern thought ; and finally, 
at the age of forty, established himself as a teacher of philosophy 
at Rome, wher^ he remained until his death in 270. He is 
represented as a man of great personal charm and saintliness, 
an unwearied seeker of truth, an inspiring lecturer and spiritual 
director, an ascetic who w^as also a humanist and a humani- 

^ His nationality remains uncertain. Some late authorities make him 
an Egyptian by birth ; his name is Roman. In any case, it can hardly 
be dnubted that Greek was his native tongue^ 

* * Ammonius began lifers a porter whence vis nickname. He is 
described as a self-taught mystic, a sort of Jacob Boehme, and is credited 
with a determining influence on the thought of Plotinus ; but very little is 
known of his instruction, which was purely oral. His dim figure stands in 
somewhat the same relation to Neoplatonism, as that of Socrates to 
Platonism. 
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tarian.^ He published no written work before he wgis fifty. 
His collected essays, edited after h|s death by Porphyry, form 
the six books known as the Enneads (sets of nine). 

The teaching of Plotinus was coitinued at Rome by Porphyr? 
and lamblichus. The last-named retired in later Tife to his 
native country of Syria, where he died c. 530 ; and the schoqj 
at Rome seems to have dispersed about this time, to reappear 
in various centres in the East. Neoplatonism now rapidly 
became the accepted creed of ^the culthred minority viho were 
struggling to save the remnant of the Hellenic tradition. For 
a brief space, when philosophy had captured the Purple in 
the person of Julian, they had the illusion of success. But 
Julian’s reaction came too late, and henceforth paganisnrns on 
the defensive. In 415 the amiable and brilliant Hypatia, head 
of the Neoplatonic school at Alexandria, was murdered by 
Christian monks By this time, however, the disciples of 
Plotinus had succeeded in winning from the orthodox Academy 
the coveted chair of Plato at Athens; and it was in Plato’s 
city that Greek thought made its last stand against the Church 
which it envisaged as “a fabulous and formless darkness 
mastering the loveliness of the world.” ® This final period was 
inaugurated by Plutarch (the second), and had its highest 
achievement in the encyclopaedic activity of Proclus, the 
Aristotle of Neoplatonism (410-485). The story ends with the 
tragi-comic journey of Damascius, the last <Jf the Platonic 
“ successors,” and his brother philosophers, in search of a wise 
kingdom in the East where Christianity could not reach*them« 

ii. The last two generations have seen a marked revival of 
interest in the speculative thought of later antiquity. As a 
consequence, the (minion of the learned wSrld on the histotical 
development and sgnificance of Neopiktonism has undergone 

* In addition to his philosophical seminars he kept a school for orphan 
children. He also wished at one time to found in Campania a ** Plato- 
nopoKs” or philosophic community. - 

* Eunapius, Vita Maximi. 
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drast^; revision. During the eighteenth, and a^great part of the 
nineteenth century it was ifustomary, particularly among English 
critics, to assume that the genuine movement of the Greek 
'spirit came to*an end wit a Plutarch of Chaeronea or with 
Marcus Aurelius, 'if not with Aristotle. Neoplatonism was 
.commonly regarded as a negligible theosophy, a syncretism of 
the more extravagant elements in Plato’s teaching with ideas 
borrowed from Egyptian, Jewish, Christian *anu other Oriental 
sources This prejudice affected to some extent the earliest 
historians of the school. Matter (1817), Simon (1845), and 
•Vacherot (1846). But Chaignet, Bigg, CS.ird, Whittaker, Inge, 
and almost all recent writers are agreed in finding the Plotinian 
system Hellenic through and through, and presenting it not as 
the decadence of Greek thought but as its logical culmination. 
The change is mainly due to more intelligent study of the 
texts ; but it has doubtless been aided by a change in the 
temper of the age. We are less disposed than were our grand- 
fathers to confuse mysticism with mystification ; and perhaps 
at the same time less ready to turn away in disgust from a 
religion which dispensed with ritual, a morality which ignored 
politics, and a philosophy which omitted the idea of progress. 

The claim of the Neeplatonists to be the spiritual legatees 
of Plato, “the most divine philosopher,” “the Master,” is in 
the main substantiated. Better on the whole than any other 
writers, ancicl!t or modern, tliey realise and reproduce, in their 
best work, the singular blend of humanism and asceticism, 
, poetr^ and logic, the dritical and the devotional spirit, which 
constitutes the Platonic temperament. Their conscious aim 
was to expound, pr at the most to expand, not to criticise or 
Ciyrect the doctrint of the founder.^ It has been justly observed 

t There are a few passages where Plotinus seems to be correcting Plat$ i 
but be never admits doing so. Later Neoplatonists treated the writings 
Plato almost as an inspired Scripture — a sign that philosophy was already 
passing, despite itself, into the sht^ow of the Middle Age — althoi^h they 
continued to allow themselves considerate laxity in interpretation. We 
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that nothing would have pleased Plotinus better than Aug\jstine*s 
description of him as “ Plato come t(% life again.” Yet Plotinus 
was in truth much mofe than the reviver and expositor of 
another man's thought: he was himself a thicker of first-nrate^ 
speculative ability. One recent critic calls him the greatest 
individual thinker between Aristotle and Descartes ” ; another^ 
regards him as the greatest metaphysician of antiquity. 

His originality sRowed itself, not in the discovery of a new 
philosophical method, or in the affirmsftion of a new Attitude 
towards life, but in the constructive power which, starting from 
certain scattered hiftts in Plato, the most unsystematic of* 
creators, and certain loose ends in Aristotle, the most incon- 
clusive of systematisers, and utilising whatever seemed valuable 
in Stoicism and the later Academy, evolved a scheme of 
Reality at once more comprehensive and more closely knit 
than anything which had yet been attempted ; a scheme which 
was to hold together for the next three hundred years all that 
was best worth saving among the results of seven centuries of 
free speculation ; a scheme, finally, in which the religion bf 
Platonism attained its mature expression in response to the 
demands of the new religious consciousness. The aim of his 
system is two-fold : first, to furnish a» rational account of the 
Reality implied in experience ; secondly, to place the individual 
in direct contact with this Reality. 

iii. The instrument with which he attacks the fiJrmer problem 
is simply the dialectic of Plato. In Plato's hands, dialectic 
had shown that all change involves an underlying permartence, ^ 
all difference an underlying unity. Hence arose the distinction 
between two worlds, a variable world of sensible objects or of 
Becoming, and a constant world of Forms fix of Being. T|»e 
first is an imperfect Image^oJ the secon®, reflected by it upon 
Matter ; the second exists in its own right. The distinction is < 

may compare the attitude of (he Pythagorean school towards their 
Master’^ [Setos, lit. “ Himself”]. • 
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not Jipatial or temporal, but is based on a difference of values 
and a one-sided causal jiblation. To it there corresponds in 
the knower the distinction betwe*en sense-experience and 
rea'son. Soul,,%oth in the universe and in the individual, is 
the principle which fhediates between the two worlds. Thus, 
, far Plato carried* the analysis. He raised, without finally 
determining them, important questions about^the relation of 
the Forms to one another, to the mind which Knows them, and 
to Go'S. 

The next stage of recess was reached in Aristotle’s doctrine 
‘ of the identity of knower and knowm, the unity of the intuitive 
Intellect and intelligible Form in the divine self-consciousness — 
a view already suggested, but not worked out, in the later 
writings of Plato. In such a transparent unity of self-conscious- 
ness dialectic seemed to have attained its goal and its repose. 
But this repose offered scanty consolation to the religious 
instinct. For Aristotle the individual, qut\ individual, remains 
imprisoned in the world of sense ; the summit of his being is 
indeed an imperishable intellect, but his human individuality 
can only be realised in and through the body of which it is 
the “entelechy.” With the post- Aristotelian school, Stoic, 
Epicurean, and Sceptic alike, the fundamental problem is 
the salvation of the individual ; and all alike, abandoning the 
metaphysical for the ethical path, seek a solution within the 
individual hnnself. Breaking away the subjective moment 
from the objective, the self from the world, they endeavour to 
secufe the soul against the flux of circumstance by isolating it 
from experience; the Good becomes an attitude of mind. 
This ethical inwardness was associated, no less by the Stoics 
than by the EpiAireans, with a somewhat crude materialism 
which did duty fdr^etaphysicf tTiougll at times the former 
school rises to a more spiritual conception of the universe as a 
“ City of God,” permeated by a single divine life.<,ft> 

Later Platonism assimilat'ld the Stoic ethic and the Stoic 
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doctrine of divine penetration, but reacted from the ^ Stoic 
materialism. It picked up the dialectic process >^here Aristotle 
had laid it down, and caAied it to its logical completion. In 
Aristotle's unity of the divine self-consciousness there lurked 
^an unresolved dualism : Thought and Reality, though seen to 
be inseparable, were still distinguishable moments in God’s 
nature. The last step of the regress remained to be taken : 
behind this two^n-one dialectic must posit a still purer unity in 
which the last trace of diversit^y is taken up and resolved. 
This ultimate One is the Neoplatonic Absolute.^ 

Such in outline is^the course of thought which led to the 
formulation of the Plotinian doctrine of a “Trinity''; viz. the 
One or the Good, which is “God”/<7r exiellethe ; tile Divine 
Intelligence which is “the second God" and contains the 
Forms; and the General Soul which is “the third God "and 
the immediate creator of the sensible world. This triad differs 
fundamentally from the Christian, in that it is a “Trinity of 
subordination,” and that the “ Substances ” (Hypostases) which 
compose it are in no sense “Persons.” That it was borrowed 
from or even influenced by Christian theology is highly im- 
probable. It is the outcome of a rationalist analysis, initiated 
by Plato, developed by Aristotle, and ci.rried further by various 
thinkers, among whom it is difficult to apportion the credit, in 
the period between Aristotle and Plotinus. 

iv. Some of its critics have described it as^a trinity of 

* That the Form of the Good is beyond Being is already asserted ia a* 
famous passage of the Republic (509 B). Combining this witfi the 
** Demiurge and the world-Soul ol the Itmaem, Porpliyry 
Jr. 16) can discover the triad of divine Hypostases in Plato. But the 
elaboration of the distinction between the Demiurge, identified with the 
Intellect, and the Supreme Unity is due to later Platpnibts. The distinc* 
lion appears both in Philo(c. 30^.c.-40 A.D.)andin Numenlusof Apamfl^ 
(c. ui^-180 A.D ). The l^ritings of the former wre probably unknown to 
Plotinus, though they contain important anticipations of the Plotinian 
theory, pointing to a co]ffmon source which remains unldentilied. Nor 
does It seem that Numenius was In the direcl line of descent between Plato 
and Plotinus, though we know that his cirorks were read in Plotinus’ cla^« 
room, and that Plotinus was accused at first of plagiarising from him. 
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abstractions. That the upward movement of dialectic is, taken 
by itself, a method of abstOaction can hardly, I think, be denied. 
It approaches the Divine by the via hmotionis, “ removing,” as 
* Plotinus says, •‘all attributes until only God is left.” The 
'Absolute which is the ultimate term of the regress is for 
Jliatectic unknowable, since it is beyond thought ; unreal, since 
it is beyond reality ; and in general insusceptible of any predi- 
cate, since Ofnnis determinatio esf negatio. Two questions 
naturaily arise; (i) What satisfaction can such a negative 
theology furnish to the religious, moral and aesthetic con- 
•sciousness ? Is it not simply agnosticism id disguise ? (a) How 
can it account for the existence of a world limited in time and 
space, a world of change and faultiness in which evil, ugliness 
and falsehood seem to be no less real factors than goodness, 
beauty and truth? Must it not, under pain of denying all 
validity to experience, limit its Absolute either in power, by 
positing some independent causative principle, or in goodness, 
by tracing to it the roots of imperfection ? Plotinus was 
familiar with both these difficulties, which must in some form 
beset all philosophies of transcendence ; and he was the last 
man to underrate their importance. Again and again he 
comes back to them in ins essays. The main interest of his 
thought lies precisely in the metaphysical subtlety whereby he 
attempts to preserve a via media between pessimistic agnosti- 
cism and pelbimistic dualism, into one or other of which 
skni|[hs most of his contemporaries had fallen. 

Tn* answer which Plotinus returns to the first of the two 
objections referred to above is the answer of the mystic. This 
does not mean tl^at he was an Orientalising .charlatan, as the 
nineteenth century*tended to think ; nor that he was an anti- 
'intellectualist, as som^ twentieth-oeiTtury Writers would like to 
ib^ieve. Like Spinoza and Mr. F. H. Bradley, die was a 
mystic without ceasing to be a rationalist ; and in Plato ^ he 
Perhaps on^ shoulc^say, rather, in Socrates. 
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found the supreme example of this rare but by no means self- 
contradictory temperament. The Jlatonic dialogues, which 
contained the germ of aghosticism, contained also its antidote 
or complement. Side by side with the asCent by reason ‘ 
Plotinus found, in such pieces as the Symposium and the 
Phaedrus, the adumbration of an ascent by love ; not merely 
a movement from the concrete of sense to the abstract of 
thought, but a movement from emotional poverty to emotional 
fulness, from the imperfect realisation of an outer self ijg time 
to the perfect realisation of an inner self in God. This 
teaching was in agreement with his own deepest psychological, 
experience.^ 

For Plotinus, as for Plato, the two movements, the logical 
and the emotional, are closely linked ; are in fact seen at every 
stage, and most clearly when completed, as two aspects, nega- 
tive and positive, of a single progress. This union of reason 
with feeling seems to be the diffetentia of the Platonic type 
of mysticism. The Absolute, which is in one sense beyond 
Being, is in another sense omnipresent : “ God has his centre 
everywhere, his circumference nowhere.” Its simplicity is not 
emptiness but plenitude. Admitting no predicates, it is 
nevertheless, as in the logic of M|i Bradley, the ultimate 
subject of all judgments. Unknowable, it is the crown of 
knowledge and the supreme object of experience, communi- 
cating itself to the individual soul in ecstasy ‘‘by a presence 

• 

* That Plotinus was a practising mystic could be inferred with certainty 
from his writings, even if we had not Porpliyry’s express statemclit that | 
four times in his life he attained the last summit of contemplation, the 
consciousness of union with the Absolute. He is not the originator of the 
doctrine of ecstasy,# which is already prominent in Philo and Numenius* 
But no other Greek writer, perhaps no other writer of any period, has 
brought to the attempt io dcsqribe this remail^ble psychical conditioif so , 
much introspective abilKy as Ploflnus, or to the interpretation of it so sane 
an imagination. It is probably a mistake, as Whittaker remarks, to seek^ 
the gemsis of his system in any personal experience : Plotinus is quite clear 
that union with God, not being properly a mode of cognition, cannot be 
made the basis of any inference. 
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higher than all knowing.” The divine triad is within man as 
well as outside him; mdh’s centre and God’s centre are 
identic^, and the individual finds Salvation by an ascent 
Itrhich is no barrdh process of abstraction but a conversion or 
reversion to God and at the same time an inversion upon his 
own deepest self. The earlier Greek thinking had tended to 
ignore the importance of individuality, a tendency which 
culminated with Aristotle; the later schools had aimed at 
making 4 he individual s^f-sufficient. For Plotinus, the opposi- 
tion of individual and universal is a false opposition due to the 
limiting and polarising influence of Matter ; taken at his 
centre, the individual ts the universal, and it is precisely when 
his empirical self is discarded that his true individuality is 
ihost fully affirmed. 

^ Neoplatonism thus became a religion in the sense that it 
attempted to provide a channel of communication between the 
human and the Divine. It was never a religion in the sense 
of claiming to be the bearer of a unique revelation. It had 
neithe^ sacraments ^ nor sacred books, neither a church nor 
a priesthood. Its professors indeed tried to find a place for 
the popular Hellenic orthodoxy, which seemed inextricably 
bound up with Hellenic culture. Following Plato, they 
endeavoured by ingenuities of allegory to discover their specu- 
lative conceptions in the myths of Homer and Hesiod. Philo 
and Clement h#d ap^Jlied the same method to the book of 
Genesis. But Plotinus sets small store by it (cf. £nn, IV. 
i^i. 14;* III. v. 9); and to the end the alliance between 
philosophy and dogma remains artificial and external. In- 
sistence on the magical value of outward ritualys confined to 
the degenerate phas# of Neoplatonism (represented for us by 
the anonymous treatise de Mystfnis jS^ptiorunC) which 

Picavet’s hypothesis that the mysteries, especially those, of Eleusis, 
served as the organ of its religious teaching and forQied the basis ha 
influence cannot be r^;arded as proved*. 
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followed its dissemination in the East and was almost certainly* 
due to intermixture with non-Hfllenic elements, iSfiracles 
were ascribed to Plotiftus, to lamblichus and to Proclus, as 
to other religious founders, by the entlftisiasm of * their 
followers ; but the miraculous has no rdk in their philosophy. 
Their highest God is superessential and superintelligible, but 
never supernatural; the conception of Law is dominant 
throughout. * 

V. If Plotinus avoids agnosticism, ca^i he also avoid dualism ? 
The particular soul may revert to her source ; but why dii 
she ever leave it ? • And more generally, why, since the w^orld 
is not necessary to God, should any world exist ? Does not 
the dialectic at each stage of the ascent kick down the ladder 
by which it has climbed, thereby rendering the donmti^afd 
process unintelligible ? The main difficulty for Neoplatonism, 
as for any philosophy which affirms a transcendent Absolute, 
is to prevent the Absolute and the world from falling asunder 
so that either the former becomes relative or the latter becomes 
unreal. The Neoplatonists tried to escape between the horns 
of the dilemma by means of a doctrine of emanation, based on 
a peculiar theory of causality.^ True causality for Plotinus 
and Proclus is a timeless relatiop of dependence between 
Beings ; “ creation ” is only a metaphor to express this depen- 
dence. It is, moreover, a one-sided relation : that is, the 
higher determines the lower without being determined by its 
own causative activity ; it gives itself to the lower, yet itself 
remains undiminished and unaffected. Thirdly, Aere is 
nothing in the effect which does not exist eminenter in the 
cause ; but thg cause is never perfectly mirrored in the effect. 

^ Like the other ^sentia)*elements in Ke«p}atonisiu, this theory nlhy Ik 
said to have been miplicit it? Platonism from the loginning. It 
appears acpHcitly in Philo. For the metaphysic of Plotinus it is funda- 
mental, and Proclus jrightly gives it great prominence in his eapoaiUon 
of Neoplatonic principles. Failure to recognise its importance im kd 
Caird and others into serious miscodbeptions of the system as a whole* ' 
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by identifying itself with its cause the effect is redeemed 
fxota it# hecessary itnperfec|ion. Apply these principles to the 
relation bet^reen the Absolute and the world, and it becomes 
ptMsible to say that the world is eternal, yet caused by God ; 
that it needs God, though God does not need it ; that it is in 
Go^> though God is not in it ; and that it redeems itself lin so 
fhr as it returns upon God. This peculiar r|lationship is 
sometimes expressed by saying that the Absolute is immanent 
by its j^ower, though transcendent by its “essence." The 
^world is not unreal, for it is flie gift of the Absolute j the 
Absolute is not relative, for it is not* impoverished by 
giving. 

The doctrine of one-sided causal relations is rejected as 
impossible and meaningless by many modern philosophers, 
though it has lately been revived by thinkers as widely different 
in other respects as Mr. Bertrand Russell and Prof. A. E. 
Taylor. Certainly without some such saving assumption no 
theory of transcendence can, m the present writer’s judgment, 
escape being broken m two. And even with it serious difiR- 
culties remain. It tells us, at best, Aoza the imperfect exists in 
relation to the Perfect, but not why it exists ; and it does not 
account for the element of positive E^il in the world. To 
answer these latter questions without compromising the 
transcendence of the Absolute taxed to the utmost the 
ingenuity of Pl«itinus and his successors. That they attached 
great importance to the problem of the “ descent of the souls " 
and Ih^ kindred topic of “ the necessity of Evil," is evident 
Ikom the pains they bestow on them ; and it is no less evident 
firotn' the variety and tentative character of the suggestions 
they, put forward that they never felt themselves to ^have 
i#fKi|ed any final solution. 

\ the spiritual world they cannot admit Evjl : th<qr 

tail! |miV« no compromise with the idea of an evil woricUSou], 
to them, in the tieaching of the Gnostics and of some . 

tf . ~ 
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earlier Platonists.^ Hence they commonly fall back oh tbe« 
affirmation of a tendency in the j^rfect to reproduce, mirror 
or explicate itself.* The working of this tendency at each 
successive level of Reality gives rise, first to*the Intelligence! 
^en to the various grades of Soul, and finally to Matter. 
“ For Plotinus, the history of the world is the history of the 
involution of^a spiritual force into Matter.” ® Each successive 
effect is necessarily inferior to its cause; but at the higher^ 
levels this inferiority is eternally redeesned by the selfiidentifi- 
cation of effect with cause, so that such relative imperfection* 
does not involve tvil. Bare Matter is, however, incapable 
of this self-redemption through self-transcendence; and the 
individual soul, though capable of it, does not at all times 
achieve it. Hence Plotinus equates Evil sometimes with 
Matter, sometimes with the instinct of self-assertion which 
divides the particular soul from other souls and from God. 
The two views can be combined, since Matter is for the 
Platonist the principle of division ; but the first mode of 
expression stresses more strongly the privative character 
of Evil. The Plotinian Matter is the limiting point of the 
procession from the Absolute, the ideal boundary-line of 
existence ; it is complete Evil simply because it is complete 
privation of Reality or Unity. 

Inge has pointed out that this celebrated equation — which, 

* Notably Plutarch, whose view is based on a questionable interpretation 

of Laws 896 E. The possibility of a devil is explicitly rejected by Plato 
in the Pohlicus, 270 A. • 

* Certain of the passages where Plotinus formulates this principR 

suggest that he does after all regard the world as the self-expression of the 
A^lute (and therefore necessary to it). Cf. extracts iv and vi. The 
higher Reality creates not by design, but becausg to create is a necessary 
consequence of its perfection (Enn. III. ii. 2}. ^ 

* Prof. J. A. Stemrt. II14 higher staged of this process are timeleae. 
In its lower stages, which are temporal, it appears as an evoMiott/ram 
Matter (a*point clearly brought out by Proclus). But to accept EVdht; 
tion ” as a final explanation of anything would have been to drop the whole 
Net^tonic theory of causality : cf^extract xi. 
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thoug|[^ based on hints in Plato, has been generally recognised 
as one of the most striking*and original features of Plotinism— 
rests on the assumption of an exact correspondence between 
"tl^sees of reality and degrees of value. The difficulty of such 
an assumption is that on the existence-scale the lowest point 
|s obviously zero; whereas on the value-scale we seem to have 
experience of minus quantities, pain, ugliness, Uioral evil, etc. 
,If we are to accommodate the two we must (i) subordinate 
ethicabdualism to metaphysicid monism, by denying negative 
values; or (2) subordinate metaphysical monism to ethical 
'•dualism, by affirming negative existences ; or else (3) reduce 
both good and evil to a relativity taken up and transcended 
in the Absolute. The first is the Plotmian solution ; the 
second, the Manichean ; the third, the Spinozist-Hegelian. 
The third course w'as barred for Plotinus by the Platonic 
teaching that the Absolute is the Good and cannot be the cause 
of things evil ; the second ran counter to the general direction 
of Greek philosophic thought, which, with occasional and 
temporary hesitations, was a movement towards an ever purer 
monism. Yet Plotinus was not unaware of the weaknesses 
of his own view ; and there arc places in his writings where he 
seems for a moment to be pressed back into Manicheism or 
forward into Hegelianism. It was doubtless just the apparent 
dualism of such passages as Enn. I. viii. 14 (xxxvi in this 
selection) that frightened Proclus into dropping the identifi- 
cation of Evil with Matter, which seemed too much like 
Jj^postaiising the Devil. But Proclus* own solution does not 
differ widely in principle from that of Plotinus. The point 
W which he chiefly insists is that individual things appear evil 
onljjjWhen considered in abstraction from the world-process ; 
SvU as such has no place in Reality.* 

• vif The Plotinian system presents many secondary aspects of 

Aristotle {Metc^k. 988a 14) defiqitely ascribes this view to Plato. - 
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interest ^ which cannot be dealt with in a brief introduction, or 
fully illustrated within the compass ot a small volume of extracts. 
Still less can adequate justice be done to the work of Plotinus* 
successors. Several of these were men of great ability ; but thrf 
intellectual temper of the last three centuries of paganism was 
more conservative than creative, and the best minds devoted 
themselves for the most part to securing positions already 
affirmed. None of the later Neoplatonists introduced into the. 
doctrine structural modification^ of first-Vate importance,«though 
they were constantly elaborating it in detail and retouching it, 
at those points which were most open to attack.^ The delicate 
balance of the system as Plotinus liad left it was not always 
maintained. In the fourth century the school seems to have 
been in danger of lapsing into ritualism and occultism ; in the 
fifth it began to lose itself in the dry places of scholasticism. 

From the literary standpoint the most attractive of the post- 
Plotinian writers is Porphyry, a charming moralist, a good 
stylist and a man of wide culture, llis accurate grasp of his 
master’s system is shown in the Sententiae or Gateway to the 
Spiritual World, a very clear summary of the main points in 
Plotinus’ teaching. The individual quality of his mind perhaps 
comes out most plainly in the ad Marcellam, a little manual of 
devotion composed for the use of his wife. But for the philo- 
sophical student by far the most interesting work, after the 
Enneads, is Proclus’ Elements of Theology, a concise exposition 

• 

* In particular, attention may be called to the analysis of the ideas of 
time and eternity ; the theory of freedom ; the place assigned t<f art ; an^ 
several important advances in psychology, notably in regard to the 
conception of consciousness and its relation to thought. 

• The most n^^eworlhy developments, besides the refusal to identify 
Matter \^ith Evil, are the abandonment of the fiew that a mrt of every 
human soul remains unflillen ^'2^ theory which tended to break tW indifidi^l 
in two) ; the denial hiat human souls can be literally incarnated in bmtes } 
the rejeefion of the Plotinian Categories in favour of the Aristotelian \ tj)e 
elaboration of the divine hierarchy by introducing subordinate triads ; and 
the doctrine of the Henads (see xxiv), which seems to have been the 
invention of lamblichus (Proclus in^imatum^ p. 94)# 
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of thejogical and inetapl|rsical framework of Neoplatonism, 
arranged, like Spinoza’s Ethics, in a connected series of formal 
propositions. Insets forth with great precision and subtlety the 
presuppositions of the Plotinian system and the interconnection 
of the different parts, with certain original additions. It is also 
one of the most iihportant sources of medieval speculation. 
On the grounds alike of its intrinsic value apd of its historical 
position it is much to be regretted that the attention of modem 
writers^ftas generally been divested from it by a repellent style 
and the unsatisfactory state of the text. Of the other surviving 
Vorks of Proclus, those which best repay study are the three 
short treatises on theodicy {de Decern DuMtationibus circa 
Premdentiam ; de Providentia et Fa to ; de Malorum Subsistentia ) , 
preserved only in a medieval Latin translation. We have also, 
besides the hymns and some scientific writings, a number of 
commentaries on Plato, of varying interest, and the little-known 
Platonic Theologv. 

vii. A word must be added about the relations between Neo- 
platonism and Christianity. Porphyry records that Ammonius, 
the master of Plotinus, was a Christian before he became a 
philosopher; and we know that Origen, the ablest of the 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria, was one of Ammonius’ 
pupils. Plotinus, therefore, can hardly have failed to come 
into contact witjj Christianity ; but he nowhere mentions it by 
name, and there is no sufficient evidence that he was acquainted 
either with the Septuagint or with any Christian literature.' 
On the ’other ^nd, he devotes a long and brilliant essay to 
refuting the doctrines of the half-Christian Gnostics. There is 
nothing surprising in this : Gnosticism doubtless appeared to 
hinr«as a perversion of B'atonism, Catholicism merely as an 

* e 

^ Critics discovered in the Enneads a certain number of parallelisms 

twlth the Chriraan sacred liooks ; but none of these seem beyond the reach 
of coincidence. » Some of the resemblances to the New Testament are per- 
haps to be explained by the hypothesis of a commen source in earlier 
Greek thought 
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exitiabilis superstitio devoid of any ^;)hilosophical pretensions.^ ' 
But in the next generation Porphyry directly attacked Christi* 
anity from the Platonist standpoint, as Celsus had done earlier 
and as Julian did afterwards.^ The work of Porphyry has* 
unfortunately perished like the others, having been sought out 
and burned by the Christians in 431. Besides philosophical 
arguments he secerns to have used the novel weapon of 
historical criticism. We are told that he challenged the.i 
traditional ascription of the Book of Daniel ; and there ft some 
reason to think that he assailed the Mosaic authorship of the ' 
Pentateuch. He is said to have been familiar with the original 
Hebrew texts. Julian instituted an elaborate comparison 
between the Mosaic and the Platonic theodicy, tending to show 
the moral and philosophic inferiority of the former, and leading 
up to the position that God does not express his will through 
any unique revelation or any single man or society, but through 
the whole order of the visible universe and the whole of human 
culture.® The fundamental barrier between Neoplatonism and 
Catholicism was, as Augustine points out in an illuminating 
passage,^ the doctrine of the Incarnation, which the Hellenic 
mind to the last found insupportable. 

The question of the influence e:ferted by Neoplatonism on 
Christian theology and philosophy, and through these on the 
thought of the modern world, is too large to be discussed here. 
The importance of this influence has recently been vindicated 
by M. Picavet and other members of the Ecole des Haotes 
Etudes at Paris, and is increasingly recognised by waiters oq. 
the subject.® Three main channels of tradition may be dis- 

* For Neoplatoeism the theological virtucb .'ire faith, hope, charity and 

truth (Porph. ad Mate. 24). • 

® After Julian the opposiwio/i continued : but very guarded txpxtf&iiogi 
was usually neccssarjl^ owing to the danger of persecution. 

* See < 3 . J. Neumann^s reconstruction, Jitliani ImperaiotU Libri^uyi 
contra Christianas quae supersunt. 

^ Confessions vii. 10. 

* Thus Eucken sa)js that Plotinus^as influenced Christian theology more 
than any other thinker ; and Inge, that Christian theology la }hst* 
Platonism applied to the interpretation of the beliefs of the flrst Christians, 
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^ tinguUJjed : from Ammon|us Saccas through Origen; from 
Plotinus through Augustine ; ^ and from Proclus through the 
pseudo- Aristotelian de Causis and the writings falsely ascribed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. By these and other avenues 
Neoplatonism entered into and formed the thought of the 
Byzantine theologians and of such Western thinkers as John 
the Scot and Anselm. At the same time, through the de 
, Causis and the so-called Theologia A r is foie /is (really a cento of 
passages from Plotinus), it profoundly aflFected the Arabian 
^ and Jewish philosophers of the Middle Age ; mediated by 
'^Averroism, a fresh stream of Neoplatonic* influence reaches 
down to the later scholastics and beyond them to Male- 
branche; mediated by Ibn Gebirol and Maimonides, it is 
carried over to Spinoza, Finally, Neoplatonism was kept 
alive in the Byzantine Empire by Psellus and his successors, 
and by them handed on to Pletho and Bessarion, and so to Pic 
della Mirandola and the other humanists of the Renaissance. 

The translations which follow are made from my own text 
(in the press, for publication in the I'exts for Students Series), 
which will be seen to be somewhat more conservative than 
Volkmann’s text of the Efincads, Where original conjectures 
affecting the sense are adopted they are indicated in footnotes. 
In the passages from the first three Enneads I have had the 
advantage of comparing my rendering with the complete version 
by^ Mr. Stephen MacKenna which is in process of being 
publisljjed by the Medici Society ; and I have availed myself of 
•'Mr. MacKenna’s permission to borrow here and there a happy 
turn of phrase. I am also indebted to my collifegue Professor 
W. G. de Burgh ^or several suggestions ^nd much kind 
en<t)uragement. 

1 . R. Dodds. 


^ Whole passages of Plotinus are reproduced almost word for word by 
Augustine (who read the Enneads ima Latin translation). Compare e.gu 
August, de imnwrt. amm. 8 with Enn, IV, vii. 3 (xxxi) : Cmf, ix. lO 
with Enn, V. i, 3«(v). 
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PRINCIPLES OF METAPHYSIC 

I. OF CAUSATION 
Froclus, Inst. Thtol., 7 , li, 27 

7. Every productive cause is superior to that which it 
produces. For if not superior, it must be either inferior or 
equal. 

Let us suppose it equal. Now, either the product has itself 
power to produce a further product, or it is altogether sterile. 
But if it be sterile, it is thereby shown inferior to its producer : 
the impotent is not equal to the fecund in which is the power 
of creation. And if it be productive, the further product will 
again be either equal to its cause or unequal. But if it be 
equal, and if this be true universally, that the producer 
generates a consequent equal to itseK, then all Beings will be 
equal one to another, and no one better than another. And 
if it be not equal, neither was the former prodjict equal to the 
former producer. For equal powers create equals ; but if a' 
cause, not being equal to its consequent, were yet equal to ‘its 
own prior, we should have here equal powers creating urfequals,* 
Therefore it is impossible the product should be equal to the 
producer. 

Again, it is impossible Jhe producer should ever be infei^or. 
For as it gives to tfie prodiSct an existence, it must furnish also 
the powet proper for that existence. But if it is itself prp* 
ductive of all the power which is in its consequent, it is able to 
create a like character in itself, that is, to increase its owt 

24 
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powQt.K The means to thij| cannot be lacking, since it has 
force sufficient to create ; nor can the will be lacking, since by 
ijgiture all things^have appetition of their good. Therefore, 
were it able to fashion another thing more perfect than itself, 
it Would make itself ^ perfect before its consequent. 

* Since, then, the product is neither equal to the producer 
nor superior to it, the producer is in all cases superior to the 
product. 

II. All Beings proceed from c single First Cause. 

For otherwise no being has a cause ; or else the sum of 
Being is limited and there is a circuit of causation within the 
sum ; or else there will be regress to infinity, cause lying 
behind cause, so that the positing of prior causes will never 
find its term. 

But if no Being has a cause, there will be no sequence 
of primary and secondary, perfecting and perfected, regulative 
and regulated, generative and generated, active and passive ; 
and all Being will be unknowable. For the business of 
scientific knowledge is the recognition of causes, and only when 
we recognise the causes of Beings do wc say that we know.^ 

And if causes transmit themselves in a circuit, the same 
things will be at once pwor and consequent; that is, since 
every productive cause is superior to its product, each will be 
at once more el^^cient than the rest and less efficient. (It is 
indifferent whether we make the connection of cause and 
effect and derive the one from the other through a greater 
•or a less number of intermediate causes; for the cause of 
all those intermediaries will be superior to all of them, and 

t 0n the assumption ^that the consenuent is superior. Cf. Descartes^ 
third proof of the existence of God, in the ^epiy to the Second Ohjectmis : 
‘*God, having the power of conserving me, should^have, a fortiori, the 
^owt^r of conferring these perfections on himself,” • 

* if 

* This is the Aristotelian definition of knowledge : cf. Anal PosU h a 
iitit., etc. 
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the greater their number, the greater the efficiencj; of that 
cause.) 

And if the positing ‘of causes may be continued to infinity, 
cause behind cause for ever, thus again all things will 6e 
unknowable. For nothing infinite can be an object of under- 
standing; and the causes being unknown, there can be 50 
knowledge of their consequents. 

Since, then, Beings must have a cause, and cause is not 
convertible with effect, and tl^ere cannot be regress to^nfinity, 
it remains that there is a First Cause*' whence the several^ 
Beings proceed aS branches from a root, some near to it and 
others more remote. That there is not more than one such 
source, is established by the proposition ^ that the subsistence 
of any multiplicity is secondary to Unity. 

27. All productive causes are rendered productive by their 
perfection and superfluity of power. 

For if the productiveness of any cause arose not from its 
perfection but from a defect of power, it could not continue to 
preserve without declension its own place in the causal series. 
That which through defect and weakness affords existence to 
some other thing, makes that other actual at the price of its 
own conversion and transmutation.# But every true productive 
cause rests unaltered while its consequent proceeds from- it. 
Subsisting in fulness and perfection, it brings to actuality the 
order of Being subordinate to it ; and this wiftioiit movement, 
without loss, but keeping its own essence, neither transmuted 
into its consequents nor suffering any diminution. 

For the product does not arise by diremption of the 
producer: diremption is not the means even of temporal 
generation and generative causes, far le& of true causatipn.^ 
Neither is the product a transformation of the producer : the 

^ TkeoL 5 ; cf. xviii. 

* True causation is simply the timeless relation of dependence connecting 
the various grades of Reality ; cf. I^trod. p. 16. 
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productive cause is not th(| Matter of its consequent, but 
■ retains its own, character, distinct from the product. 

Thus the engenderer is established beyond all alteration or 
diminution, multi^ying itself in virtue of its generative power, 
furnishing out of its own Being an order of secondary 
si^stances. 


II. OF REVERSION 
ProcliiSy Inst, 7 Vteot,y 31 , 33 . 

,, 31. All things revert in respect of their* Being ^ to that 
Principle whence they proceed. For if anything should go 
forth, yet not revert to the cause of its outgoing, it must be 
without appetition of that cause : seeing all that has appetition 
is turned towards the object of appetite. 

But all desire is of Good ; and each thing attains the Good 
through the agency of its own proximate cause : therefore each 
has appetition of its own cause. It attains the Good through 
that which gives it Being ; its first appetite is of that through 
which it attains the Good ; and its reversion is to that whereof 
it first has appetite. 

33. All that proceeds from any principle and reverts thither, 
has a circular activity. 

For if it reverts to that Principle whence it proceeds, the 
end is convergeift with the beginning, and the movement one 
and continuous, going forth from the Unmoved and to the 
Unmovgd again returning. Thus all things proceed in a 
Circuit, from their causes to their causes again. There are 
greater circuits and less, in that some revert to their immediate 
priors, others to the superior causes, and evenfo the Beginning 
of «tll things. For out of the Beginning all things are, and 
tpwards it all revert. 

* I.t. they tend to identify their Being with that of their cause, Cf. 
liv and Uvii, 
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III. THAT BEYOND ALL BODIES ll SOULj BEYOND AI* SOULS, 
THE INTLLLECTIVp PRINCIPLE ; BEYOND ALL INTELLECTIVE 
SUBSTANCES, THE Ol^E 

PfocluSf Inst, Theol.^ 20. 

Every body is moved by something not itself ; in its oyn 
nature it has no self-movement. Only by communication in 
Soul is it movecf from within : only because of Soul has it lijp. 
When Soul is present, the b§)dy is in some sense self^moved, 
but not when Soul is absent • showing that Body is naturally 
moved from witht)ut, while self-movement is of Soul's essenco. 
It is of Soul's essence, because she communicates it wherever 
she is present, and that which she communicates by mere 
presence must belong to her own Being before it is received by 
another. She is therefore beyond bodies,^ as being self-moved 
in essence, while they by participation come to be self-moved. 

Soul, again, being moved by itself, must be ranked below 
the unmoved Principle whose unmoved existence is its activity. 
For 2 of all things that are moved, the self-moved has primacy, 
but of all that cause motion in others^ the unmoved : if, 
therefore, Soul is a cause of motion which is moved by itself, 
there must exist a prior cause of ^notion which is unmoved. 
This unmoved mover is the Intelligence, eternally actualised 
in an unchanging activity. Only through Intelligence does 
Soul participate in perpetuity of thought, as Body in® self- 
movement only through Soul: for if perpetuity of thought 
belonged originally to Soul it would inhere, as self-m€vcmcnt^ 

^ I,e, logically prior to Body. The reader must beware of interpreting 
expressions like ‘‘ beyond,’^ “ higher," “ prior, either of spatial separation 
or of temporal priority. Space and time belong not to Reality but to 
Appearance ; and the world of Appearance is itself without beginning or 
end in time (infrUj vi). Tlic^ proof that Soul is prior to Body comes from 
Plato, Laws 896B. ^he next paragraph is Aristotelian (cf. Met, tojza 
21 ff.) ; w<iile the doctrine of the One is later development. The wholb 
passage shows what Ilierocles meant by his remark tliat Ammonius 
Saccas “harmonised'* Plato and Aristotle. 

* ^roO. 
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inheres, in all souls. Sinc^ then, thought is not originally 
proper to Soul,^ we must suppose a prior Principle which is 
the first thinjce’r. That is, the Intelligence is prior to souls. 

^et again, the One is prior to the Intelligence. For the 
Intelligence, though unmoved, is yet not Unity : in knowing 
itself, it is object to. its own activity. Moreover, while all 
things, whatsoever their grade of Reality, participate Unity, 
not all pai ticipate Intelligence:® to participate Intelligence is 
to^SHicipate knowledge, since jntuitive apprehension is the 
fount and first cause of all knowing. Thus the One is beyond 
the Intelligence. 

Beyond the One there is no fuither Principle: for Unity is 
identical with the Good,® and the Good is the source of all 
things. 

IV. OF THE NECESSARY OUTGOING OF ALL THINGS FROM 

THE ONE 

Plotinus Enn,, iv. viii. 6. 

It is impossible Unity should be the sole existent : for thus 
all things would have lain hidden, having no individual shape 
within the Unity ; had the One been stayed in the One, none 
of the Reals could subsist. ^ 

Again, the plurality of these Reals which are generated from 
the One could not exist without a further outgoing of those 
powers next in ofder to them, which have the rank of souls. 

In like manner, it was impossible that witli souls existence 
^hould (lease and there should be no emergence of things 
generated by the souls. 

For it is in the nature of every Principle to create that 

^ It Is important to remember that for uq^rly all Greek thought, both 
pQ^ulav and philosophic, the distinguishing 1:haracter of SouU^ (Psuche) 
not consciousness. ' 

^ The higher the place of any Principle in the causal series, the further 
dowa the series its influence extends. Inst, Tkeoh 57. 

^ For formal proof of this, see xxi. 
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immediately subordinate to it, a^d SO unfold itself as from a 
seed, proceeding from an undivided Source to a goal in the 
universe of sense. Yet always the prior Principle rests in its 
own place, while its consequent is engendered — to speak* in 
figures — out of the inexpressible Power which existed in the 
prior things. It was not fitting that tliis Power should ^be 
stayed by any jealous circumscription ; ^ it must expand con- 
tinually, until \he universe should attain the term of jts 
potentiality by the operatiouf^of the measureless Pow(iS' which 
sends its emissaries to all and cannot suffer that anything 
should be disiitherited. It expanded continually, because 
there was no force which sought to prevent any the least thing 
from having portion, in the measure of its capacity, in the 
Principle of Good. Therefore, if Matter existed from eternity, 
it was impossible it should exist yet not participate That, 
which dispenses good to all according to their capacity. And 
if, on the contrary, the generation of Matter followed as a 
necessary consequence from prior causes, not even so could it 
exist in abstraction — as though through impotence that Power 
had been stayed from reaching it, to whose good grace, as it 
were, it owed even existence. 

Those things, then, which in the^ensible universe are fairest, 
are the outward portrayal of the best things in the intelligible, * 
the outward revealing of their power and goodness ; and all 
are bound together for ever, the sensible with the intelligible, 
these real in themselves, and those possessed for ever of 
existence by communication in these, reproducing in the 
measure of their capacity the intelligible kind. 


^ Cf, Plato, Tim, 29 
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y. THAT SOUL IS A GREAT AND HONOURACLE THING. 

Plotinus Enn%, v. i. 2. 

First, therefore, let every soul bethink herself of this : that 
sire it is who created all things living, ^ breathing into them 
their principle of life ; all that the land breeds or the sea, all 
creatures of the air and the divine stars in the heaven, she 
created; the sun she created, and this great firmament was 
made by her; none other than she apparelled it with order, 
none other than she revolves it in its appointed courses ; yet is 
Soul a kind distinct from all that she apparels and moves and 
makes to live. It is certain she is more honourable than they : 
for these grow and again perish when Soul, the dispenser ^ of 
life, departs from them ; but her Being is for ever, because she 
departs not from herself. 

As to the manner of Soul^ bestowal of life, whether in the 
universe or in the several individuals, it is to be conceived 
after this method.^ Let the soul of the man meditate on the 
Great Soul, being herself not small, but in quietness of temper 
lifted* to the height of that meditation, exempt from sense- 
delusion tind all the sorceries that cheat her fellow-souls. 
Quiet must the imprisoning body be for her, and the wave of 
the body^s passion : let all things likewise be^ quiet that lie 
about her. Quiet let tRe earth be, quieyhe sea and the air, and 

the heaven itself pausing the while.^ TThen into that unmoving 
• ^ • 

* Because each human, soul is consubstantial with the General Soul. 
Seexl. 
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firmament let her conceive Sou^ flov^^ing in, poured in like a 
tide from without, from all sides invading it and filling it with 
light. As the rays of the sun enlightening a dark cloud give 
it the look of gold and set it all agleam, so did the SquI, 
entering into the body of the heaven, awaken it from its 
supineness and give it life and immortality. And thus the 
heaven, taking from the rational guidance of Soul its ev^srfest- 
ing movement, became a blessed living thing. It gained 
worth when Soul became its guest : before Soul canjpr-ie^as 
no more than a body without life, no more than earth and 
water; nay, in .strictness, it was but the darkness of Matter, 
the Unreal, “ that which the gods abhor,” as a poet has said.^ 
The power and the nature of Soul will become more 
plainly evident, if one consider here in what manner she 
embraces the heaven and how she guides it by her acts of 
will. Through all its mighty bulk she has given herself to the 
heaven ; there is no space great or small but is ensouled. But 
whereas the several portions of Body are diversely placed, one 
lying thus and another thus, some being related by way of 
opposition and others bearing other relations, it is not so with 
Soul : in her several parts she is not dismembered, neither 
does she give life parcelwise. All things live with the whole 
Soul’s life, and in every place she is present in entirety. Alike 
in her unity and in her omnipresence shej reflects the Father 
who engendered her. Manifold and variout as is the heaven, 
by her power it is one : through her is this sensible universe 
a god. The sun too and the stars are gods because en- 
souled. Likewise whatever we ourselves are, we are by virtfc*^' 
of the Soul’s life: “the dfad ones are too nasty for the 
dungheap.”^ J . . 

^ //;W XX. 65. Matter 'apart from Soul is unreal because abstittCt, 
See xxvi-xxvii. < 

* Heraclitus fr. 85 (Bywater). 
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VI. HOW SOUt IS RELATED TO BODY 
Plotinus Enn,, li. ix, 2* 3 

♦2. . . . That S 8 nl which is not fractional, whereof human 
kind makes no part, has bestowed upon the universal Body 
such an emanation of. herself as Body is able to contain, but 
herself dwells abidingly in the Supreme Beauty,^ and dwells 
there without deeds : for^she does not govern By latiocination, 
neJTB^ does she consciously redress anything, but by the 
mere vision of her prior she creates with maivellous power 
aji ordered universe. The hardei she is set iTiion her vision, 
the fairer she is and the stronger. What she has from thence 
she transmits to what lies next below : she illuminates eternally, 
and is eternally illuminated. 

3, Because she is eternally illuminated, she transmits to the 
r xt order of things her perpetuity of light ; and they by that 
light are for ever embraced and fostered, and enjoy in their 
own measure the gift of life. It is as though there were some 
central fire, and all things were waimed from it that had 
capacity of warmth. But the figure is imperfect, hire is a 
thing having limits : but when there exist Powers without 
limit, and these Powers not isolated from the universe of 
«things,2 it is impossible they should exist yet not be shared. 
It is the law that each should transmit his own to another : 
else the Good will*not be good, nor the Intelligence be intel- 
ligence, nor the Soul be soul, if below that Being whose life 
is primal there live not some other, secondary life, persisting 
\^ile the first persists. It is the law that there should be 
continuity of all things; and all must be for ever, notwith- 
standing one order of •things is called “generated*' because 
it has dependent existence. ... 

* Che intelligible universe 

Flotinus rejects the doctrine of the Gnostics, who cut oft their Heaven- 
wotld (HerOina) from sensible nature bjf a principle called Hdr6a (the 
Boug^ary). Against their dualism be sets up the law of continuity. 

C 
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VII. OF THE INTELLECTIVE SOUL 
Plotinus Enn,, iv. viii. 3 

. . . The work of the more rational Souf is thought, but not 
thought alone : else how should Soul be distinct from Intel- 
ligence ? The Soul ceased to make part of the Divine 
Intelligence when beside intuitive thought she got another 
character, by virtue of which she p-ssumed her proper sub- 
stance. She has her own work, as have all things that-^UCssess 
reality. Looking towards her prior, she thinks ; looking 
towards herselit she preserves her own Being ; looking towarejs 
her consequent, she orders, administers, and governs it. . . . 


VIII. OF NATURE, OR THE CREATIVE SOUL ; AND THAT 

THE soul’s life IS IN ALL I'lS DEGREES A MEDITATION 

Plotinus Eun,y ill. viii. 4 

If one were to ask of Nature to what end she creates, 
supposing that she chose to lend an ear to the questioner and 
speak with him, this is what she would say : “ It were more 
seemly not to question, but like me to understand in silence : 
for I am a silent one, and to talk is not my custom. What 
must thou understand ? This : that the created world is my 
vision, child of my silence, an object of meditation naturally 
generated ; that because I am myself the child of such a 
meditation ^ I inherit a nature which loves vision, and that 
which meditates in me creates its own object, as th« geometers 
when they meditate draw lines. Yet I draw no lines; only 
whilst I meditate the outlines of bodies take substance, as 
though they had fallen from my lap. ® I have this singularity 
from my mother and those who engendered me ; ^ as they are 
childVen of a meditation, so ray birth in turn came about by 


^ Viz., the meditation of the j[ntellcctive Soul, 

^ Viz., the Intellective Soul and the rational creative principlei 
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no action^ of theirs; from the self-meditation of Principles 
that are greater than I, I was generated.” 

What is the mejining of these sayings ? They signify that 
’Nature is a soul, child of a prior Soul which lives with a 
stronger life; that quietly she maintains a meditation within 
he^elf, directed neither to what is above her nor to what is 
below ; that she contains herself where she is, within her own 
steadfastness, in a kind -of general sensibility ; that by this 
awareness or sensibility she behelS, in so far as it was possible 
for her, what lay next below her, and so sought nothing more — 
ft/r the child of meditation she had brought to fulfilment was 
a shining thing and lovely. 

If we wish to ascribe to her a kind of a\vareness or percep- 
tion, this cannot be the same which in other cases we intend 
by “ perception \ or ‘‘ awareness,” but its analogue ; as we 
might assimilate the consciousness which we have in sleep to 
that of waking life. For Nature’s meditation is her repose : 
her object arises while she rests in and with herself, because 
she is herself a product of meditation. Soundlessly she 
meditates; but dimly. For there is another and clearer 
meditation, whereof hers is but the phantasm. 

H.ence it is that the chM she generated is altogether 
impotent, 2 since a weak meditation generates a weak object. 
In like manner tlij^re are men too weak for meditation, who 
find in action a shadow of meditation and reason. The 
method of meditation is to them insufficient, because of the 
iqjpotence* of Soul in them: not being able sufficiently to 

^ Praxis, action, is contrasted by Plotinus, as by Aristotle, with Theoria, 
meditation, the other great form of energy. In the last analysis, however, 
according to Plotinus, Pra«is fs Thebria in a weaker snape due to the 
intrusion of Matter and therefore confined to th% sensible universe. 

* The physical world has not the power of reflecting itself in further 
worlds, as Nature reflects heiself in the physical world luid each of the 
higHfer Realities in the Reality immediately below it. So Schelling says 
that ‘‘the dead and unconscious products of Nature are only al^rtive 
attempts of Nature to reflect herself” Idealism^ p. 341), 

NaUv^e for him, as for Plotinus, is cin schlafender Geist, 
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possess their vision, and so continuing unsatisfied, they crave 
to see it corporeally and for that cause fall into action, that 
with their eyes they may see what with th^ir intelligence they 
could not. Thus in their creating they wish themselves* to 
look upon their object, to meditate and perceive it, and desire 
that others should do likewise, when they have expressed i,t as 
best they may in action. 

And so we shall find that everywhere creation and action 
are either the impotence ®of meditation or its secondary 
accompaniment ; impotence, if one has nothing beside the 
action; accompaniment, if one has for meditation something 
other and prior, better than ourselves have produced. For 
who that is strong enough to meditate upon the original turns 
by choice to its phantasm? Witness the circumstance that 
among children it is the dunces who betake, themselves to 
the crafts and manual employments, because they are not 
competent to learning and meditation. 

IX. THAT THE SOUL IS NOT I ALLEN ; AND THAT THE 
CREATED UNIVERSE IS GOOD ^ 

Plotinus Enn,, 1 1. i\. 4 

If they say that the Soul created because she had “lost hey 
wings,” ^ that was not spoken of the General Soul. And if oh 
their own authority they uphold that she a*eated because she 
had fallen, let them declare the cause of her Fall. 

Since when is she fallen? If from all eternity, this is a 
confession that she will remain fallen. But if h^* Fall had 
a beginning, why was not that beginning earlier ? * 

^ This argument is directed against th^ Valentinian Gnostics, who 
taught that the sensible^wuniverse is to be abhorred, and ascribed it$ 
creation to the^rror or **Fair^ of Achamoth (equivalent to the General 
Soul)! See Ir/aseus, adv, HaereticoSy I, 24. Cf. Ivih ' 

• Flato, Phaedr, 246 C. 

• Cf. Parmenides’ argument against a Creation of the world ia 
(fragro. 8, Diels). 
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For our part, we contend, not that the Creative Soul fell, 
but that in order to create she must have kept her station. 
For if she fell, it 4s evident she had forgotten the Heaven- 
world. But if she has forgotten, how comes it she is an 
;Artificer? From what model can she create, saving the 
jmc^els which she there beheld?^ And if she creates out 
of her memory of these, then there was no falling. Though 
her vision of them be dim, she falls not any the more for that ; 
rather her inclination is towards'her prior, ^ that she may see 
plain. For if she kept any the least memory of these things, 
iAie must have willed to retrace the way. What could she 
have hoped to gain for herself by making a universe? To say 
that she did this for her own glory is laughable, as though 
she were to be credited with the feelings which mortal artists 
have. 

If it was by discourse of reason she created, and not by 
force of her own nature (she being properly the creative 
power), how can she have made the universe we know ? And 
when will she destroy it?® If she repents its creation, why 
does she delay ? If she has not yet repented, she will repent 
never : for by now she is grown accustomed, and by lapse of 
time, has learned to love her^child. And if she waits for the 
particular souls, ^ these ought by now to have ceased from 
entry into birth, hgving long since in earlier births acquainted 
themselves with the evils of this place : so that by this there 
would* he no more to come. 

^ Again, %e must not concede that our universe is an evil 
creation, for all the vexatious tilings that are in it. They ask 
too much who ask that it should be not the^ image of the 
iutelligiljle universe, bift its precise counterpart. What other 

^ Cf, Hato, 28 C-29 B. 

^ As tbe Gnostics hel^he would one day do. 

^ This wa$ -the Valentihian explanation of the persistence of the physical 
woiM t Iren., a/., 1, 7. 
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fire could be a better image of the Fire that is Yonder than 
the fire we know? What earth better than the earth we 
know, save only the Earth that is Yon(Jer? What sphere 
more nicely perfect or more orderly in its movement, savihg 
Yonder the self-embraced revolution of the intelligible uni- 
verse? What other sun betwixt the Heaven-Sun and ^his 
which is seen by us ? ^ 

X. OF IHK DEPKNDKN^E OF THE SOUL FROM THE 
DIVINE INTELIIGKNCE 
Plotinus Pufu, w 1 . 3 

Now since Soul is so honouiable and so divine a thing, be 
from hence forward of good hope that thou by such a vehicle 
mayest rea^h God. Raise thyself towards him, having such a 
helper : surely close at hand thou shalt light upon him ; there 
are not so many things between thee and him.^ 

After the divine Principle of Soul thou must conceive 
another yet more divine, her neighbour next above. This 
will be prior to Soul, and from it Soul will depend. For 
whilst the Soul is a Real 'Phing, as our argument has declared 
her, she is nevertheless but a sort of image of the Intelligence ; 
as the uttered thought is an ima^e of the thought in the Soul,, 
so is the Soul herself the uttered thought of the Intelligence 
and the sum of that activity whereby the Initelligence projects 
life into a further Substance — as fire, beside the heat which 
rests within it, lias a second activity of radiated heat. But in 
the world Yonder we are to conceive, not that the first activity 
flows out and away, but that it persists in the original Sub- 
stance undimij^ished, even whilst the otjier comes into being. 
Deriving thus from^the Intelligence, the Soul is herself 

intellective. Intelligence in her is exhibited in ratiocination ; 

« <? • 

^ Plotinus is here arguing against the Gnostic view that there is another 
created universe, made of pure F<jfm (eidos) or Rational Principle (I6g5s)i 
* Cf. Seneca, Ep, xli, i, Prope est a te Deus. tecum est, intus cst.” 
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and she is in turn perfected by the Divine Intelligence, who has 
reared, as it were, to maturity the child whom he engendered 
imperfect by comparison with himself. Her substance derives 
(worn the Intelligence : likewise her active creative principle 
consists in her vision of that Intelligence. For when she 
looks therein, she has within herself as a true possession the 
o6jects of her thought and her activity.^ These are properly 
the only activities of Soul, which proceed hy^ way of intellec- 
tion and out of her own nature^ All that is lower than these 
has a foreign origin, and is therefore no activity but a passive 
experience of the Soul, conceived as we have 'lonceived her. 

Thus in two ways the Intelligence makes the Soul yet more 
divine : first as her Father ; then as being present in her. 
The two Substances are not separated save by this, that they 
are not identical : they are related by way of continuous suc- 
cession, and as l^^orm to recipient of Form : even the Matter 
of the Intelligence is beautiful, because it is simple and keeps 
the likeness of the Intelligence.^ 

And what manner of Being the Intelligence must be, appears 
already from this, that it is higher than so high a thing as 
Soul. 

} When the Soul “reverts” k) the intelligence, she knows things not 
by discursive reason but as the Intelligence knows them, by intuition ; she 
apprehends Reality directly, because she /v Reality. Cf. xlvi. 

^ Soul is Form in relation to Body ; but in so fai as she makes herself a 
passive vehicle to receive llie “illumination” of the Intelligence, she may 
be called the “ Matter” of tlie Intelligence. Cf. xxx. For the sense in 
which the higher Principles are said to be “simpler,” see xv, note. 
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XI. THAT INTELLIGENCE IS A PRINCIPLE PRIOR TO SOUL 
Plotinus Enn., V. ix. 4 

Why must we advance beyond Soul? Why may not we 
posit Soul as th« First ? 

Because, first, Intelligence is other and better than Soul ; 
and the better is naturally prior.^ Soul does not when made 
perfect generate Intelligence, as is currently supposed. For 
how shall that which exists potentially come to actuality, 
unless there be a cause which provokes it to actuality? If 
there be no cause but chance, it may never be actualised. 
Therefore we must hold that the First Things are Principles 
existing in actuality, perfect, and lacking no completion ; and 
that all imperfect things are consequent upon these and are 
made perfect by these their begetters, as fathers make perfect 
the children which in the beginning they engendered imperfect; 
and that at first the consequent is as Matter to its creator, btit 
afterwards by the bestowal of Form it is brought to fulness. 

Again, if Soul is passive to affection from wfthout, and tliere 
must exist something that shall be impassive (else all thipgs 
will in time perish), there must exist something prior to Soul.^ 
Also, if Soul is in the sensible universe, and there must exist * 
something outside the universe, thus again it follows that there 

* Cf. init. ThcMoctiine that the actual isalioif of the potential implies 
the existence of a prior acl^Ulity is Aristotelian ; cf, Met, 1049^ 24, 
loy>b 3. 

^ Cf. PI? to, Phae^-y 72 ; and xxxi below. Plotinus elsewhere teacheSji 
the “impassibility^' of Soul; but here at least this is regarded a$ true 
only of her highest reach, where she identifies herself with the impassive t 
Intelligence (cf« Aristotle, de Aninia^/^iza 6, etc.}. 
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something prior to Soul ; for if to be in the universe is to be 
in Body and Matter, all things will lose their identity unless 
there be a ’prior, |o that neither Man nor any of the creative 
principles will be eternal or self-identical. 

.*#rom these and a multitude of other considerations it may 
be seen that Intelligence must be prior to Soul. 

XII. THAT IF THF.HE BE A SENSIBLE UNIVERSE THERE MUST 
BE ALSO AN INTELLIGIBI,^ UNIVERSE OF REALS 

Plotinus Enn,^ V. viii. 7 

We ^re agreed that this sensible All has itS existence and 
its quality from something other than itself. Are we to 
suppose, then, that its creator invented in his mind, first, the 
notion of earth, and that this should stand in the middle; 
then water, to rest upon the earth, and the other things in 
their appointed order as far as the firmament ; then all living 
creatures, endowed with such several shapes as now they have, 
and the inward organs of each kind, and the exterior parts ; 
and then, when he had anatiged ^ in his thought the several 
kinds, put his hand at last to the work ? 

But, first, no such invention was possible : for whence 
should he obtain the notioruof what he had never seen ? Nor, 
again, supposing that he had obtained it from another, was it 
possible for him to make a world as our craftsmen make 
furniture, by use of hands and implements ; for hands and feet 
are fetter than the making of the world. 

It reiwains, then, that whilst all things exist in one Prin- 
ciple,^ yet by the nearness of that Principle to another (as 
nearness is reckoned in the Real), because there was no 
barrier' between, ther% ^appeared, as it were, ^ddenly, a sem* 

m ’ The two Principles are Intelligence and Matter, '^e doctriie cannot 
&lrly called dualistic : for the two worlds are not separated in space or 
and Plotinus does not suppose that there was ever a Chaos existing 
over against Mmd and independent offt. 
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blance or image of the prior : whether immediately generated, 
or by the mediation of the Soul or some part of the Soul, it is 
no matter to our present purpose. From that world, at any 
rate, came the totality of sensible things, and they exist there 
with a more perfect beauty; for the things here are alloyed, 
but the things there are without alloy 

XIII. THE UNIVERSE OF REALS DESCRIBED 

t 

Plotinus E}^n. , v. viii. 4 

In that kingdom is ‘^ease of living’':^ they have truth for 
mother and nui'ste, and their essence and nurture is truth. For 
spectacle they have a world, and that not of generation, but of 
true Being ; and in beholding others they behold themselves. 
For all things Yonder are translucent : nothing is dark, nothing 
impenetrable, but each one to each one inwardly manifest, and 
all things manifest ; for light is manifest to light. Every one 
contains all things in himself, and again beholds all in another; 
so that all are everywhere, and the whole is in each as in the 
sum, and the splendour infinite. Each thing is great Yonder, 
where even the small is great : the sun Yonder is one with all 
the stars, and every star with the sun and all its fellows. A 
different character dominates in each ; but each also declares 
all.^ Movement exists Yonder in its purity, for there is ho 
moving object distinct from the movement to confound its 
motion; likewise Rest exists there undistnibted, because it 
is not contaminated with the unresting ; and the Beautiful 
is beautiful, because it does not inhere in the not-be^utiful.^ 
No one walks there as upon an alien earth : for each the 

^ A reminiscence of Homer’s phrase, ‘*tlie gods who have an easy 
life. ” • • 

* Cf. Leibniz, Principles od Naitite and Grace, 3: “Cha^ue monade 
est un miroir vivant, reprc’^enTatif de I’univers suivant son point de vue/* 
Also Croge, Logic,p^, 75 ff. (Eng. trans.), on the unity in distinction 
the true concepts or concrete univer.sals. Plotinus's doctrine apparently 
goes back to Nuroenius (frapn, 15, Mullach). 

^ 4y T<p 
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environment is his own essence, and in the climbing, as it 
were, the starting-point moves with him, and he is never 
other thart the jjlace in which he is. For the substrate is 
Intelligence, and he is himself Intelligence : as in this visible 
firmament the stars might know this sensible light which 
illdmines it, because they are themselves made of this light.^ 
In this world, however, one part would be dependent from 
another, and each would be a part only; ^ut Yonder each 
is eternally dependent from tl!e whole, and is at once itself 
and the whole. For the part indeed is manifest there, but 
to the penetrating vision the whole is revealed in it : as 
though the beholder were possessed of Lynceus* eyes, who 
was said to sec the very bowels of the earth, a story shadowing 
forth the eyes which are Yonder. 

Of that seeing there is no weariness, nor satiety to bring 
ces.sation of vision. For there was no emptiness before, that 
the vision should come to satiety and accomplishment of its 
want, and so be content ; nor is the thing seen alien to the 
seer, that the Objects in the Intelligence should be displeasing 
to the Subject; nor are the di\ine things corruptible with 
time. There is no satiety there, in that the fulfilment brings 
no contempt of that wliicji fulfils : for the beholder, looking, 
is drawn to look the more, and seeing himself infinite and the 
objects of his ^vision infinite he is obedient to his proper 
nature. . . . 


XIV. OF TIME AND ETERNITY 
riotinus Enn,y V. i. 4 

, . Whatsoever man is filled with admiration for the 
spectacle of this sensible universe, having if gard to its great- 
ness and loveliness and the or^fenance of its everlasting 
movement, having regard also to the god^ which ;ire in it, 
divinities both visible and invisib]% and aaemons, and all 

* rf Twj «ot4 . . . iurov ^vvai rh iarpa. 
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creatures and plants ; let him next lift up his thoughts to the 
truer Reality which is its archetype. There let him see all 
things in their intelligible nature, eternal notjjssrith a* borrowed 
eternity, but in their proper consciousness and their proper* 
^life; their captain also he shall see, the uncontaminable 
Intelligence, and the Wisdom that passes approach,^ and the 
true age of Kronos, whose name is Fulness and Intelligence.* 
For in him are embraced all deathless things, every intelligence, 
every god, eveiy soul, immutal3le for ever. It is well with 
him ; what should he seek to change ? He has all things 
present to him:" whither should he move?* He seeks not 
even increase of his own nature : for he is most perfect. 
Wherefore also all things are perfect which are present to 
him, that he may be wholly perfect, having nothing that is 
not of his own kind, embracing nothing that does not know; 
and this knowing is not by exploration, but by possession. 

He did not at first lack this blessed state, then win it : all 
things are his in one eternity, and the true eternity is his, 
which time does but mimic ; for time must fetch the compass 
of the Soul, ever throwing a past behind it, ever in chase 
of a future. The objects for Soul are successive, now Socrates 
and now a horse, always some onctthing out of all; but the 
Intelligence knows all things together. He embraces all, and 
all are stayed in his unchanging substance. We may say of 
him only “He is”, his present is for ever. Futurity belongs 
not to him: for the “then” is contained in his presebt. 
There is no past for him : for in that world nothing passes, 
but all things endure for ever, steadfast in their identity, as it 
were content with their condition.^ . . . 

^ the Intellective Soul. 

• Ouranos, Kronos, Zeus, theF successive rulers of Olympus, were taken 
by Flatonists as t>pes of the One, the Intelligence and the Soul : cf. Plato, ^ 

396. * Plotinu‘#<lerives Kronos from koros, fulness — V. I, y 
and V. w. 8 arc against translating koros “the Son” here — and nous. 
Intelligence. 

• Cl Aristotle, 10746 25 ; and with what follows, f ffl 

Plato, rm. 37 Dff. 
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XV* THAT THE REAL IS NOT AN ABSTRACT UNIFORMITY, BUT 
AN ORGANIC LIFE 

Phiinus Eftn,, vu vii. 12-15 

1 ... In the Real there is no poverty or incapacity : all 
things there are filled with life and surge with life. The 
stream of their Being is from one fountain-head ; but this latter 
is not comparable to a uniform wund or a uniform heat ; rather 
it is like a single quality whicji should embrace and preserve 
within itself all the qualities, sweetness conjoined with fragrance, 
and the quality of wine, and the properties of all relishes, 
the vision of colours, and whatever is cognisable by touch; 
likewise whatever can be heard, all melodies and every rhythm. 

13, For neither the Intelligence nor the Soul which 
derives from the Intelligence is “simple.^' All things are 
internally complex in proportion as they are properly simple, 
that is, in proportion as they are not composite, or in pro- 
portion as they are originative causes or activities. The 
activity of the lowest cause is “ simple as being the limit 
of creation ; to the highest all activities belong.^ The move- 
vtent of the Intelligence is indeed constant and unvarying, 
immutable for ever: yet the Intelligence is not uniform in 
its parts, but embraces all things; for the part is itself not 
internally uniform, but is susceptible of infinite analysis, . . . 

14. That thf> Intelligence cannot have the bare uniformity 
of a mathematical unit, may be seen also from the example 
of particular intellectual Realities. Take for illustration what 
formative principle you will, of plant or animal. Were it a 
unity without implicit variety, it would not be a formative 
principle, and its product would be bare T^atter, The prin* 

* t'he term ** simple” (haplofts) may dJ^cribe either absence of internal 
dlffci^atiation, or organic unity. The higher a thing stands in the scale of 
♦Being, the less simple it is in the former sense, thc^more simple in the 
latter. Complete simplicity in the first meaning of tTO word is found only 
in, letter i m the second, only in the One. See also Produs, 

TAtif. 59. • 
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ciple must translate itself into every organ, so that it may 
penetrate each point of the Matter and leave no particle the 
same. Thus a face is not an undifferenc^d mass, but has 
nose and eyes. A nose, again, is not a unity : it cannot be d 
-nose without embracing diversities; were it a simple unity, 
it must be mere mass. 

Infinity belongs to the Intelligence in this sense, that 
[the whole Intdiligence and each of its parts] are to be 
regarded as unit-multiplicities.^ They have the unity not of a 
building, but of a formative principle implicitly manifold. In 
the single system of the Intelligence are embraced as in an 
envelope other envelopes within, other systems and powers 
and intuitions : it may be analysed not by a straight severance, 
but by progressive explication of the implicit.^ Its systems 
are comparable to living creatures encompassed within the 
living creature which is the universe, and others again within 
these, down to the smaller creatures and the lesser powers, 
until the analysis reach its term in an atomic Form. . . . 

15. The Intelligence might be likened to a complex living 
sphere ; or one may picture a something having the faces 
of all things, radiating light from living faces; or again, a 
coalescence of all purified souls, ©perfect in their complete 
attainment, and the univeisal Intelligence enthroned upon 
the summits of the souls, flooding that plac^ with an intel- 
lectual radiance. In such imagining the beholder would in 
some sense view Reality from without, as an object external 
to his own existence. Rut he must himself become Reality, 
and be made one with the vision.^ 

^ 8ti xxxx ws TToAAa. 

* /.tf. the relation's subsisiini; within the Real cannot be adequately 
exhibited under the formal bc/.eniatism of dichotomy. The whole is not 
divided in its parts, but contains their multiplicity implicit in its unity. The 
parts are ko less real than the whole : for they severally imply the whole.* 
The ** intelligible vrorld^^ is not a hierarchy of abstractions, but a ystem of 
“concrete universals.*’ 

• Cf. lx, Ixviii. 
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XVI. HOW THE REAL IS RELATED TO THE INTELLIGENCE 
Plotinus Enn., V. v. i, 2 

Is it possible tOD hold that the Intelligence, which is true 
and essential intelligence, may one day judge falsely, and 
think something other than Reality? Assuredly not. In 
ceasing to be intelligent, it would cease to be the Intelligence : 
it must know, therefore, eternally, and forget never ; its knc)w- 
ing cannot be conjectural, nor equivocal, nor like hearsay 
information. Nor can it depend upon proof. If any hold 
that a part of its knowledge is obtained demonstratively, yet 
there must be some truth immediately evident to it. Reflection 
indeed certifies us that all its knowledge is thus immediate, 
since there is no principle by which to mark off the immediate 
from the rest. But it is sufficient that they confess a part to be 
immediate. Whence, we ask, arises this immediate certainty for 
the Intelligence ? And what assurance can the thoughts furnish 
to the thinker, that they are in accordance with the reality ? 

In regard to sense-knowledge, which is supposed to carry 
the plainest assurance of truth, a suspicion often arises that 
the seeming substantiality may lie not in the substantive object, 
but in the affection of the sense-organ; and intelligence or 
discursive reason must be called in to resolve the question. 
Indeed, even if it be granted that what the perceptive faculty 
apprehends exis^ in the substantive perceived-object, yet per- 
ception can know only a ghost of this latter ; it cannot seize 
the object itself, which remains external to it. 

Is it^o with the Intelligence? 

It has knowledge, and the objects of its knowledge are not 
sensible but intelligible : now, if these objects are other than itself, 
how can it light upon them ? The ppssibility of its not finding 
them, is the possibility of its not knowing them save when it 
finds them : whereas we saw that it must knovj;^them eternally. 
And if it be answered that the Intelligence is ‘‘conjoined^' 
with its objects, we must examiife the term conjunction,” 
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Secondly, in this view the thoughts of the Intelligence will 
be impressions: that is, they will be comparable to strokes 
imprinted from without. But how shall the intelligence receive 
an impress? And what shape will such impressions have? 

Third: intellection, no less than perception, will be con- 
cerned with a world external to it : how then shall it be 
distinguished from perception ? Are wc to say that it appre- 
hends smaller Objects? And how shall it know that it has 
apprehended them truly ? rfow shall it know if this or that 
object is good, or beautiful, or just ? Each of the objects is 
other than the knower, and he has within himself no principles 
of judgment whereon to base his trust : principles and objects 
being alike extraneous, the truth remains ouitside. 

Fourth ; either the objects are insensible and devoid of life 
and intelligence, or they possess intelligence. If the latter, we 
have here intelligence and its object conjoined, and so we have 
truth : this then will be the primaiy Intelligence, and we shall 
proceed to inquire how this truth and the Intelligence and the 
object of intellection arc related — are the knower and the 
known associated in one substance, yet still two and distinct ? 
or if not, what is the relation ? If, on the contrary, the objects 
are not intelligent and not living, what are they? Not pre- 
misses, not axioms ; and not predicates. For so the Intelligence 
might predicate them of other things, and they would not be 
the Real Things themselves: they would be like the beauty 
which we predicate of Justice notwithstanding Beaut/ and 
Justice are not identical. And if it be said that Aey are 
simple Reals, distinct essences of Justice an4 Beauty, then, 
firstly, the intelligible will neither constitute a unity nor be 
embraced in anV unity ; but each object will be severed from 
the rest Where and *uy what spatial extension ate they 
severed? And how will the Intelligence light upon them^ 
travelling fron? one to another? How will they persist^ and 
how persist in the same subsl&nce ? What shape, what imprett 
ean they have? Unless indeed they are like figures stored 
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aw^^y, fashioned of gold or some other kind of Matter by some 
modeller or painter? But if so, the intelligence which con- 
templates them W4II be sense-perception; and again, why 
should one such figure be named Justice, and another get 
some other name? 

But the chiefest proof is that before indicated. If we should 
go so far as to grant that the objects are extraneous and 
apprehended as extraneous by the Intelligence,* it must follow 
that the Intelligence does not contain the truth of them, but 
is deceived in all its intuitions. For the true Realities must 
be the extraneous objects, and the Intelligerice will take 
cognisance of these without possessing them : in such knowing 
it cari seize only tjjeir ghosts. Thus, not possessing the true 
objects, but containing only phantasms of the true, it will 
have for truth no truth, but falsehood. If it knows that its 
thoughts are false, it will thus confess itself interdicted from 
truth ; and if it knows not even this, but erroneously supposes 
them true, the double falsity of judgment will increase its 
distance from the truth. It is doubtless for the same reason 
that the senses yield no truth, but only opinion : opinion 
receives at secondhand — whence its name^ — and that im- 
pression which it receives is (Jistinct from the extraneous source 
of the impression. 

Now an intelligence which does not possess truth will not 
be truth, nor true Intelligence, nor indeed intelligence at all. 
But otherwhere than in intelligence truth cannot subsist. 

3. Wa must not seek, therefore, the objects of intellection 
in anything extraneous ; we must not say that in the In- 
telligOiice are mere imprints of the Real Things ; we must not 
exile the Intelligence from truth, making its Objects unknow- 
able and non-present and in the end aWishing the very notion 
o£an Intelligence. If we are to find a place both for knowledge 
and f<?r truth, if we are to preserve a universe If Reals, if we 

' ^ There is here apparently a play on d^chomai, receive, and ddxS, 
Oldman (Flato’s nam^for the uncriticised judgment of sense) 

T) 
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are to make possible a knowledge not of qualities but of 
essences — since in knowing the qualities of a thing we possess 
its ghost and vestige, but do not possess thc^ object's themselves 
in consubstantiality and coalescence with the knower — if this 
is to be, then we must place all Reality within the veritable 
Intelligence. 

By this hypothesis, the Intelligence will know, and know 
truly, without f)ossibility of forgetting or necessity of search : 
truth will be within it, and it will be the living and intuitive 
seat of Reality. Nothing less than this will satisfy the notion 
of a supremely blessed Principle : without this, where is its 
worth and majesty ? By our hypothesis, again, it has no need 
of demonstration nor of any assurance, th^at things are as it 
thinks them. For itself is as it thinks it, itself to itself im- 
mediately evident. It has immediate knowledge of its prior, 
by its derivation therefrom ; of all that follows upon this prior, 
it has immediate knowledge by identity with it. Than itself 
it can have no surer witness legarding the latter, that it exists 
Yonder and exists really. So that the veritable truth is con- 
sistent not with an alien Reality, but with itself : it affirms 
nothing other than itself ; it /V, and what it is, that it affirms. 
How then might such truth be “tested”? Whence shall the 
test be obtained ? No test can appeal to another Reality than 
the judgment of the Intelligence; although one profess to 
introduce an independent standaid, this must be referred to 
the original judgment, from which it is not distinct. For* there 
can be found no Reality truer than the truth.^ 

^ Cf. Spinoza’s doctrine that an itka vera is its own ‘‘norm” of truth 
(Ethics II. 43 S.),* and the modern theories of consistency as the test of 
truth. The Plotift^ian view derives historically from Ariltotle (cf. Metaph, 
xii. de Anima iii. 4). Jf is important to observe that Plotinus does 
not make Reality ‘‘the wdVk of the mind.” The Intelligence is neither 
more n^r less real than the Forms which it contains. Even at this level 
of reality and cf truth, thought and its object are still distinguishaHile 
though inseparable moments; the opposition is completely transcended 
only in the One. 
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XVn. THAT ALL THINGS EXIST BY VIRTUE OF THE ONE; 

AND THAT THE ONE IS NOT ANY EXISTInIs THING 

f 

Plotinus vi. ix. I 

All that exists, both the primary Reals, and wjiatever is in 
any sense called real, exists by virtue of the One. Unless a 
thing be one, it cannot be : abstract its principle of unity, and 
it is no longer the thing we say it is. 

It is evident that an army or a choir or a herd, ceasing to 
be one, will cease to exist. So it is also with a house or a 
ship : each has a unity, which if it lose, the house is no more 
a house nor the ship a ship. And thus in general, there could 
be no continuous magnitude unless unity were present in it : 
for certainly, if such a body be severed, it suffers alteration of 
its being in proportion as it loses unity. 

So again, the bodies of plants and animals, which are all of 
them units, if they be brokendnto multiplicity and elude their 
bond of oneness, lose the being which they had and are changed 
to something otheip than themselves ; and the like is true of 
all units. Health is present w'hen the body forms a unified 
system; beauty, when the principle of unity invests all the 
parts; aftd the souVs excellence, when the soul is gathered 
into unity in a single concord. 

Now when we reach Soul, Soul that draws all things into 
one, the maker and moulder, the shfmer and builder, shall 
we say that Soul is the bestower of unity and that Soul is the 
Orre? Not as the other gifts which she besto'js on Body, 
shape and form and the like, are not the Soul herself, but 
characters distinct from her, so we must hold that in giving 

5 * 
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unity she gives what is other than herself; that she makes 
each thing one after the pattern of the One, as each man after 
the pattern of Man, embracing in Man Man's proper unity. 
For any thing of all that are called unities is so far truly one 
as it possesses essential Being : so that the less real has less of 
unity, the more real more. Thus Soul, while distinct from the 
One, has in fuller measure than Body, in proportion as she is 
more real, a fuller unity ; yet pot Unity-absolute. She is indeed 
one, but she is one soul, and may be said to have the One as 
an accident^ Soul, like Body, is distinguishable from pure 
Unity. The discrete bodily unities, such as a choir, are furthest 
from Unity proper; the continuous somewhat nearer; Soul's 
unity nearer still ; yet even she does but communicate in the 
One. 

If Soul be accounted identical with the One, for the reason 
that she could not be, and not be one, we must answer, first, 
that no particular thing can be, and not be one, yet the One 
is distinct from all particular things : we do not say that Body 
is Unity, but that Body has Unity. Again, even a single soul 
is manifold, though she be not a manifold of parts : ^ a multitude 
of powers within her, ratiocination, appetition, apprehension, 
are held together by her unity as by a chain. Soul, because 
she is herself one, imposes unity upon a lower principle ; but 
she receives her own unity from a higher. 

XVUI. THAT THE UNITY OF THE ONE TRAN.SCENDS THE 
DUALIIY OF SUBJECT AND OBJECT 

Phtiniis Enn., ni. viii. 8, 9 

8. ... As in meditation we climb from Nature to Soul and 

from Soul to Intelligence, our meditations grow less and ever 

less external ; progressively they are made one with the thinher, 
« « 

^ The whoIe6>f the Soul, as of any intelligible principle, is implicit in 
each part: her powers” are ^ot ‘‘faculties” in the sense ofhsnsite ttr 
modern psychologists. Cf. v. 
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For the zealous soul, knowledge, straining towards perfect 
btellection, is convergent with the object known. Hence, 
plainly, at the level^of the Intelligence the two are one, not by 
assimilation, as at Soul’s highest reach, but by essence, because 
to be is to think and to think is to be.^ . . . 

g. . . . Yet there must be that which is beyond Intelligence : 
first, because all multiplicity is consequent upon unity. Intelli- 
gence is number; and even thi^ intelligible number has its 
source in a corresponding kind of unity. The Intelligence is 
two things at once, at once itself and its object^ and if it is 
two, we must lay hold upon that which is prior to the two. 

What will this prior be ? the intellective subject ? But there 
can be no intellective subject without an object : if it is to 
involve no object, it will not be a subject. If, then, the 
Principle prior to this duality cannot be the subject, but 
must wholly escape duality, it must be something beyond 
Intelligence. 

Why, again, may not it be the intelligible object without 
the subject ? Because there can be no such object apart from 
a subject. 

But if it is neither subject nor object of intellection, what 
is it? It is that, we mus*^ answer, from which both the 
Intelligence and its consubstantial object depend. . . . 

XIX. THAT THE ONE IS PRIOR TO THE SUM OF THINGS 
Plotinus Enit,^ ill. viu. 9 

. . .^he sum of things is not the Beginning, but out of 
the Beginning is the sum of things. Were the Beginning itself 
the sum, or one thing in the sum, it could not generate all ; it 
would not be the source of multiplicity, but itseff a multiplicity. 
J'or the* generating Principle is everj^here simpler than the 
"generated. Thus if this ftinciple generated the Intelligence, 
it tnusjt be simpler than the Intelligence. 

» Cf. xvf. 
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If, moreover, the One be supposed identical with the sum 
of things, it must be identified either with each thing severally 
or with all together. If it be the asseniblage of all things 
taken together, its Being will be consequent upon the totality ; 
or, if it be prior to them, it will be a Principle distinct from 
them. Again, it cannot be coeval with them, or it will not be 
their source. But it must be source of all and prior to all, 
that the sum *in turn may ^xist. If, on the other part, it be 
identical with each thing severally, any thing will be identical 
with any other; all, moreover, will exist together without 
distinction. 

Thus the One cannot be any existing thing, but is prior to 
the sum of existence. 

XX. THAT THE ONE IS THE UNDIVIDED SOURCE OF ALL LIFE 
Plotimis Eftn,, ill. viii. lo 

What then is the One ? It is the possibility of all things : 
without whose existence all would be non-existent, and the 
Intelligence also non-existent, which is the primal and all- 
embracing Life. That which is above Life must be Life’s 
cause ; for the actuality of Life, that is, the universe of things, 
is not original, but is itself poured out as from a spjring. 
Conceive a spring having no alien source ; giving itself to all 
rivers, yet not exhausted therein, but itself abiding at rest ; ^ 
and the rivers that have gone out from it journeying a while 
together in one flood before they run their several courses, 
yet each as it were already conscious in what placet its own 
waters shall find issue. Or conceive the lif^ of a great plant 
pervading every part, whilst the source of that life itself endures 
undispersed, having its seat, as it were, in the root : this it is 

k 

^ Cf. iv, vi, and x, and Introd.^ p. i6, Athanasius uses this same 
metaphor to explain the Christian Trinity: “As the source is not the 
river, nor the r^er the source, but the two are the same water flowing 
from the source into the river: soothe Godhead communicates itself from 
the Father to the Son without exhaustion or division {Expos. Fid. a). 
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that furnishes all the multiple life of the plant, yet itself 
remains not multiple but source of the multiplicity. Thereat 
we do not wonder^ yet it may well be matter of wonder, how 
the manifold of Life arose from the not-manifold, and had not 
been unless the not-manifold had been before it. For to make 
a universe the Source is not divided : its division would have 
destroyed the universe with itself ; had the Source not remained 
distinct within its own nature, thenceforth no generation would 
have been possible. Hence there is reference everywhere 
back to some unity. For every particular, there is a particular 
unity to which it may be referred ; our universe carries refer- 
ence to a unity prior to it, but not yet simple Unity ; and so 
always, until the, simple Unity be reached, which bears no 
reference to another. 

Now, in considering the unity of a plant — that is, the 
enduring source of its life — or the unity of an animal or of 
a soul or of our universe, we seize in each object the centre 
of power and seat of value : when, therefore, we consider the 
Unity of the true Reals, which is the Source and the Fountain- 
head and the Power, shall we be incredulous and suspect that 
this Unity is nothing t Certainly it is nothing of those things 
whereof it is the Source. But it is that which exists above 
them all, and beyond all predicates; of which we may say 
neither “ It is Rgal ” nor “ It is Reality ” nor yet “ It is Life ” ; 
yet if thou strip away even the “ It exists,” and grasp it so, the 
wonder of it shall possess thee. . . . 

m 

XXI. A FORMAL PROOF THAT^THK GOOD IS IDENTICAL WITH 

THE ONE 

Proclus^ Inst, Theol.t 13 • 

It is the character of every good«o unify that which partici- 
•pate$ it ; and all unification is a good ; and the pood is 
identical with the One. 

For if it is the character of Ihe Good to conserve all that 
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exists (wherefore also it is the object of all pursuit ) ; an4 that 
which conserves and holds together the being of each particular 
thing is Unity (since each is maintained fti existence by its 
proper unity, and by dispersion displaced from existeuce): 
then the Good, wherever present, makes the participant a unit 
and holds its being together by unification. 

Conversely, if it is the character of the One to draw together 
and hold together each beii^g, it makes each perfect by its 
presence : thus to all things unification is a good. 

And if unification is a good in itself, and ' the Good is like- 
wise productive of unity, then the Good-absolute and the One- 
absolute are the same Principle, for all beings at once the 
source of unity and the source of goodness. , Wherefore those 
things which in any wise fall away from the Good are at the 
same stroke deprived of participation in the One ; and those 
which are infected with division and lose their portion in the 
One are in like manner deprived of the Good also. 

XXn. THAT TO OUR UNDERSTANDING THE ONE IS KNOWABLE 
ONLY BY THE WAY OF NEGATION 

Ploiuuis Enn,^ vi. ix. 3, 4 

3, . . . The Intelligence is a thing, and belongs to Real 
Being: the One is not any thing, but prior to all things, 
neither is it a kind of Real Being. Real Being possesses a 
character comparable to shape, the intelligible shape of the 
Real : the One is not shapen even by intelligible shape. For 
that Principle which generates all things <Sknnot be an^^hing 
of them all. It is not a thing, it is not quality, it is not 
quantity, it is not Intelligence nor Soul. It does not movO/ 
and yet it is not. at rest, either in space or in time : it is the 
Uniform-absolute, or rather the Formless, as being prior tV 
all Form and prior to Motion and Rest. For these last are, 
characters of j^al Being, and make Reality manifold. If ft 

* i,ya 0 it> itiiB’ airh Ka(. 
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be asked, why the One, having no movement, is not at rest, 
we answer, because only to a Being must one or both of these 
predicates apply. *A stationary object is at rest, but is not 
Rest ; and so also, if the One be at rest, Rest will be added 
to it as an accident, and it will no longer remairi simple. 
Even to name it the Cause, is to predicate an ^ident not 
of the One, but of ourselves ; it signifies that whilst the One 
abides within itself we ha\e something derived thence. He 
that would speak exactly must not name it by this name or 
by that ; we can but circle, as it were, about its circumference, 
seeking to interpret in speech our experience of it, now shoot- 
ing near the mark, and again disappointed of our aim by 
reason of the antinomies we find in it. 

4. The greatest antinomy arises in this, that our under- 
standing of it is not by way of scientific knowledge nor of 
intellection, as our understanding of other intelligible objects, 
but by a presence higher than all knowing. In taking know- 
ledge of an object, the soul suffers defect of unity, and is not 
wholly one; for knowledge is an account of things, and an 
account is a manifold, and so our soul lapses into number and 
multiplicity, and misses the One. Wherefore she must travel 
beyond knowledge, and refuse all departure from her unity ; 
she must withdraw herself from knowing and the knowable, 
and from every »lien contemplation, be it never so fair; for 
all Beauty is consequent upon the One and has its origin 
from thence, as all the light of day is from the sun. Hence 
the wflrd of the Master, that it overpasses speech and writing.^ 
And yet we speak and write, peeking to forward the pilgrim 
upon his journey thither and out of ratiocination awaken the 
soul to vision, as men who point the roa% to a traveller 
desirous of viewing some spectacle For the road may be 
tutlght^ and the wayfaring ; but the attainment of vision temains 
his tfisk who' has willed the attainment. . . . 

*■ Cf. Plato, jSp/j/. vii, ■141 C. 
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XXUI. IN WHAT SENSE THE ONE IS A FREE AGENT 
Plotinus Emu, vi. viii. 7, 9, 11^21 

7. Soul becomes free through participation in Intelligence, 
when her endeavour towards the Good is without hindrance ; 
and all ihat she does in virtue of this is a free act.^ Intelli- 
gence is fh,e in virtue of its own nature. But the Good is 
itself the obje«t of all pursuit; it is that whereby the other 
‘ Principles are made free agents ; it is that which gives power, 
to thp Soul, of unhindered attainment, to the Intelligence, of 
unhindered possession. How then shall the Lord of all the 
derivative values, enthroned in primacy, whither all others 
would fain climb, whence all others depend and draw their 
powers, so that they are able to be free agents — how shall the 
Supreme be associated with such freedom as belongs to me 
or thee? Only by straining of terms did this “freedom” 
embrace even the Intelligence. And the matter might rest so”; 
were it not that some may be found to sustain the over-hardy 
contention, proceeding from other grounds, that the Supreme 
is by chance that which it is and cannot determine its own 
essence, in that its Being is not self-derived : that thus it has 
no freedom and no choice, but in obedience to a necessity it 
creates or is stayed from creating. 

This allegation annuls its own ground, and conducts to an 
antinomy. It is tantamount to a denial of all volition and 
free agency ; nay, it destroys the very notion “ choice ” ; so 
that these terms must be sounds without signiiicatiqB and 
names of things non-existent. For its upholder must not only 
deny that any act is within the choice of any agent : he must 
deny that he has the notion of choice or finds any meaning in 
the term. ... t 

He ^ wrong, moreover, in saying that the One arose by 
chance. For ^hance operates only in a plurality and among 

» Cf. li. 
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dependent existences.^ It is not possible to hold that the 
Primal was generated by chance, or that it did not determine 
its own generatio# : for, being Primal, it was never generated. 
As for the contention that its creative action is not free, 
because determined by its nature, this is as much ^s to say 
that freedom lies only in a creation or an activity^ontr^ry to 
the agent’s nature, which is absurd. ... ^ 

Since, moreover, the “ substapce ” ^ of the bne is identical 
with its “ activity ” (for even at the grade of Intelligence the 
two are no longer distinct), we may not say thjj^its activity is 
any more determined by its Being than its Being by its 
activity. Thus it is not true that the Supreme ‘‘acts as its 
nature requires it to act’^; nor should its activity or “life*^ 
be considered as a consequence from its “essence.” The 
“ essence ” is coexistent with the activity, or “ congenerate ” 
with it from everlasting : out of the identity of the two itself 
creates itself, a Principle self dependent or independent. 

9. ... To declare that the One is thus or thus, is to 
delimit it, and make it some particular thing. Whoso has 
seen it, he cannot say that it is thus, he cannot say that it is 
not thus ; else one makes it an existing thing, for only existents 
are qualified by a “ thus.V The Supreme, then, is distinct 
from all that is thus or thus. In the vision of it there is no 
delimitation ; all lower Principles the seer can name : of itself 
thou wilt say only that it is none of these things, but to be 
described, if at all, as that sum of all Power which is truly lord 
of itSfclf j which is what it wills, or, in stricter truth, projects its 
will into the universe of Beiiigs, setting up volition as a con- 

^ Chance is a negative cause, opposed to all lationil system, and arising 
only from the resistance which Matter ofifois to tlie perfect lealisation of 
Form. Hence its opeialion is confined t#lhe woild of Becoming iErifu 
VI. vlii, lo). 

• * When Plotinus, by a concession to the exigencies of langua|;e, speaks 
of the One as possessing substance, activity, etc. , thoujii these predicates 
are not strictly applicable to it (cf. xxii), he sa\es his ^^sition by inserting 
the word hoiUn^ ** as it were,” represented here by inveited commas. 
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sequent, because itself is mightier than all willing. The One 
neither willed itself to be thus (for if so, itself must be a ' 
consequent), nor did another make it to be t'^us. 

II. But what then is this Uncreated One? It may be that 
' it is best ^o go away in silence, and in despair of understanding 
to questioi^ no further. For all enquiry conducts to a first 
principle, anS finds its term in such a principle : and when a 
man has come to the world’s end, what remains for question ? 
... It would appear in fine that if we have reached this 
antinomy resnecting the Supreme, we have reached it by first 
positing room and space, as it were a chaos, and thereafter 
introducing the Supreme Principle into this space already 
generated or pre-existent in our imagination. , Having inserted 
God into this space of ours, we then propose certain questions, 
as, for instance. Whence came he there, and by what means ? 
As though he were an intruder, we have made his presence 
and “ essence ” matter for our enquiry — as though ‘he had 
been cast up hither out of some gulf, or down from some 
high place. 

We must remove the cause of the antinomy : that is, we 
must exclude from our intuition of God all spatial figure, not 
supposing him to exist in any environment, whether as eternally 
placed and established therein, or as an incomer from without, 
but only to exist, in whatever sense existence^ belongs to him, 
since by a necessity of language we are compelled to say of 
him “ He is.” All things, and space among them, are later 
than God ; nay, for the matter of that, space is later thSh all 
else. ... » 

21. . . . Making abstraction, then, of all attributes, until 
only God is left, ibk not, “What shall I add to God?”} but 
examine rather if there be hot something, which in thy thought 
of him thou hast not yet abstracted. For to thee also it is* 
possible to la3| hold upon a Principle, whereof nothing but 
itself may be predicated, wherein nothing but itsHf^ay be 
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grasped. This is the Supreme, and this alone is truly free, 
which has not even itself for master : for whereas in all else 
there is a self and% not-self, this alone is all self and very self. 

XXIV. PROCLUS’ DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE HENADS OR 

UNITS 

Proeluu Inst. TheoL, 21, 64, 116, 123, 13^ 

21, Every series originates fropa a unitary term and proceeds 
to a plurality co-ordinate therewith ; and the plurality of any 
series may be referred to a single unitary term.^ ^ 

For the unitary term, in that it contains a principle of origin, 
generates the appropriate plurality. Thus the whole of any 
single causal chain or single series derives fiom its first term 
its expansion into plurality; if the first term abode sterile 
within itself, there could be no series and no chain. And 
thus also the plurality is again referable to the single common 
cause of all the co-ordinate terms. . . . 

Hence it is apparent, that as unity and plurality coexist in 
Body, the one Nature has the many natures dependent from it, 
and, conversely, these are derived fiom the one Nature of the 
whole ; that the soul-series, deriving from the one primal Soul, 
expands to a multiplicity of souls which is again reducible to 
the one; that for intellective Reality there is an intellective 
unitary term an^ a multiplicity of intelligences proceeding 
from a single Intelligence and reverting thither ; and that for 
the One which is prior to all things there is the multiplicity of 
the 4 Ienads, and for the Henads the tension linking them with 
the One. Thus there are Heijp,ds consequent upon the primal 
One, intelligences consequent on the primal Intelligence, souls 
consequent on the primal Soul, and a pluralffy of natures con- 
sequent on the universal Nature. ^ 

t 64. Every original unitary term gives rise to two series, one 
'of,seltf-cOmplete substances, and one of irradiat^ns which have 
their substantiality in something other than themselves. 
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For since the outgoing proceeds by remission^ through 
terms akin to their substantifying causes, from the things 
wholly perfect must arise things perfect in ftieir kind, and by 
these latter the origih of things imperfect must be mediated in 
due seqi^nce. So that there will be one order of self-perfect 
substanceSijnd another of imperfect. . . . The former, whilst 
by their discrimination into plurality they fall short of their 
original unitary term, arc yet ki some wise assimilated to it by 
their self-perfect subsistence. The latter fall away both from 
the self-sub visjjent, as subsisting in another, and from the 
all-perfecting, as being imperfect. The outgoings advance 
through similars until they leach the altogether dissimilar. 

Thus each of the oiiginal unitary terms gives rise to two 
series. . . . And so not every unity is a god, but only the 
self-perfect Henad ; not every intellectual property an intelli- 
gence, but only the essential , not every ii radiation of Soul a 
soul, but there are also reflections of souls. 

1 1 6. Every god is participable ^ except the One. 

That the One is impaiticipable, is evident: were it partici- 
pated, it would become the unity of some particular thing and 
cease to be the cause of all alike, ^ of Beings and of the gods 
prior to Being. And that all the remaining Henads are 
participable, we shall prove from this, that if there be another 
im participable Ilenad consequent upon the^ original One, it 
will not be distinguishable from the One. . . . 

^ /. e. by a i^radual lessening of power and perfection. The principle of 
continuity in devolution (cf. vi) is cardinal for Proclus, and underlie? most 
of the elaborations characteristic Neoplatonism in its later phase. 

Eternity,’' as Boehme says, “biingclh nothing to birth but that which 
is like itself.” 

* /. e. predicable. ^ The fitst term of each of Proclus' si^ries is impaiticb 
pable : tW is, we can say, ** I am a soul,” but not, “I am Soul,” and 
similarly, “ This is a one (t)r mnad), but not, This is the One.” The 

gods” are simply the sciies of selbsubsLstcnl unities co-ordinate with 
One. They seem to be conceived as “ roots” or ‘‘seeds” of differentia^ 
tion within the biidiffercnced. ^ 

* 6^(0S0 * 
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123, All that is divine is in itself, by reason of its trans- 
cendent unity, unspeakable and unknowable for all secondary 
existences ; but thit)ugh the Beings which participate it it may 
be apprehended and known; whence the One alone, being 
imparticipable, is altogether unknowable. 

For all rationaf understanding, since it is conce:2Aed with 
intelligible notions, and consists in acts of ir^ition, is ^n 
understanding of Real Being, aiyi the instrument whereby it 
apprehends truth is itself a part of the Real ; but the gods are 
beyond all Beings. Wherefore the Divine can b^an object 
neither to opinion nor to discursive reason nor y^t to iiituition.^ 
Now all existence is either sensible, and therefore object of 
opinion ; or real, and therefore object of intuition ; or else 
it is betwixt the two, at once real and generate, and 
therefore object of discursive reason. If, then, the gods 
are beyond Real Being and prior to all existence, we can 
have neither opinion concerning them, nor knowledge by 
discourse of reason, nor yet intellection of them. 

Yet the nature of their individual properties is indirectly 
cognisable through their dependent Reals; and that neces- 
sarily. For the differences within a participant order are 
determined by the individui^lities of the things participated : 
and each term of the dependent series participates, not every 
term of the highej (for there can be no conjunction of the 
altogether unlike), nor any term assigned by chance, but that 
especial term which is akin to it; and from that term it 
proceai^s. 

133. .. . The divine indjyiduality makes distinct the 

' Neoplatonism recognises in all five grades of apprehension, correspond- 
ing to the live grades of Existence. At the bottom of^he scale, Matter, 
being unreal,*^ is knowable only by an indetermination of conscious* 
ness/' At the top, the One, being ‘*beyona Reality,” is knowable only 
by uniheation in ecstasy. Between these extremes lie ; on the animal 
le'^el, ^‘opinion,*’ which deals with sensibles; on the level of Soul, 
discursive reason, which deals with the concepts of scienc^j on the level 
of Intellect, intuitive reason, which knows the Forms. 
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several Henads or excellences of the several gods, so that each 
in respect of some especial individuation of God*s goodness 
renders all things good, bringing to ripen&s, or preserving in 
unity, or it may be shielding from harm. Each of these 
properties is a particular good, but not the sum of good: 
above tlKjm the Primal One has set thfe unitary cause of alL 
And thus tlje One is the Good, as being constitutive Of all 
goodness. !^r not all the^ gods together may be equalled 
with the One, so far does it overpass in majesty all the divine 
host.^‘ 

^ With this passage ^\e may ])v.rhaps compare Schelling's identification 
of his Archetypes v^ith the g(/cls of mythology, as expressing individual 
aspects of the universal Gouhead. rrocliis was no more a genuine 
polytheist than Schell ing was. The relation of thf Ilenads to the One 
resembles that of God’s attiibutes to God in the philosophy of Aquinas: 
of each attribute it can be said that it is God [Sutnma contra Gentiles % 
Book I). 
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XXV. THAT THERE IS A QO.M.MON SUBSTRATE OF ALL 
^ SENSIBLE OBJECTS ^ ““ 

Plotinus Enn,, ii. iv. 6 

. . . That there must be some Substrate ofall bodies, distinct 
from the bodies themselves, appears from the transmutation 
of one element into another. For the destruction of the ele* 
ment transmuted cannot be coiftplete, otherwise something 
existent will be vanishing into unreality ; nor again can it be 
from absolute unreality that the new element has risen into 
being. What has taken place is the transmutation of one 
Form into another, while that which received the later Form 
and lost the earlier persists throughout unaltered. 

This appears also from the consideration of destruction in 
general. For there can be d&truction only of the composite : 
whence it follows that every individual thing is composite^ and 
has both Matter *ftid Form. The opinion, that whatever is 
destructible is composite, is supported by induction, and also 
by analysis — as when we analyse a bowl into gold and the gold 
into liquid and the liquid again, if it be destroyed, must 
similarly be replaced by some furtlicLihing. 

The elements must be either Form or priijiary Matter or 
composite of both. But they cannotjbe pure Form : for with- 
out Matter they could have no bulk or magnitude. And they 
• 

* ^ Cf. Aristot., Met. 1042a 32 If. ; lo6<)b 3 ft’. 

* For no terrestrial object is indestructible as such, thcAgh the sense*, 
universes as a whole is imperishable {£nn. II, i.), 

E 6$ 
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cannot be primary Matter : for they are destructible. There- 
fore they are composite of Matter and Form. They are Form 
in respect of their quality and shape; Matter in respect of 
their indeterminate Substrate, since this latter is privation of 
Form. , e 

XXVI. HOW FAR MA'JTER IS REAL; AND HOW FAR 
SENSIBLE OBJECTS 
Plotinus ^nn,, III. vi. 7 

We must return to an examination of the substrate Matter 
and bf the things which we describe as ‘‘ based upon it, from 
which it will be seen that Matter is unreal ^ and impassive. 

Matter is certainly incorporeal, inasmuch as Body is posterior 
to it and composite of Matter and not^Matter. It is this 
ihcorporeality that has caused Matter to be confused with the 
Real, each being other than ’Jody. 

Matter is not Soul or Intelligence or Life ; it is not a Form 
or a rational principle or a term, but Indeterniination ; and 
since it does not create anything, it is not power.^ Falling 
thus outside of all these classes, it should in strictness be 
denied even the appellation “real,^^ There would be a pro- 
priety in terming it ‘‘unreal,^' not with such unreality as 
belongs to motion and rest,^ but Vith a true unreality, as being 
a ghost or phantasm of bulk and no more than an aspiration 
towards substantial existence; incapable (Sf movement, and 
yet not steadfast ; in itself invisible, escaping the beholder ; 
becoming a something when the eye is closed, disappearing 

^ Me 6 n^ distinct from ouk Sn ** non-existent 'L* cf. Plato, SopK 254-8. 
“Hypothetically rear' has been ‘•suggested as a translation; but the 
Greek term affirms simply the negative character of Matter. 

® Matter is not, dike Soul, a potentiality of creating anything, but only 
a potentiality of becoming all things. Plotinus probably has the Atomists 
in mind. 

® These are “unreal" in the sease that spiritual Reality transcends 
both ; but they are “carried” by Reality II. v. 5 ; ef. Plato, Soph, 

250 B). Matter, on the other hand, is called “unreal” as being the. 
“limiting caseC' of Reality. It is like zero^ the ideal^ last teniJ of an 
inhnite diminishing series. 
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when tfie gaze is fixed on continually exhibiting the re- 
flections of opposites, at once small and great, less and more, 
defect and excess;® a ghost that never stays yet can never 
vanish, for it has not even this lowest degree of force; no 
force whatsoever peaches it from the Divine Intelligence, and 
there alone has it come to existence^ where all Reality ceases. 
For this reason its professions are all of them lies. •• If it appear 
great, it is yet little ; if it appear* more, yet it is less. That 
reality which it has in the appearing is no reality ; it is a 
fugitive bauble. . • 

Wherefore the appearances which seem to arise in Matter 
are likewise baubles : they are precisely semblances within a 
a semblance, comparable to the reflection in a glass of that 
which has its substantial existence outside the %glass. The 
mirror, ,in appearance continually being filled, is in reality 
empty ; while it simulates all things it possesses nothing. 

These mimicries of things real which play in and out of 
Matter, semblances projected upon an unshapen semblance 
and made visible in it because of its unshapenness, appear to 
act, upon it, but effect nothing; for they are exanimate and 
impotent and have no resistance. Matter, on its part, being 
equally destitute of resistance, they pass through it without 
breaking it, as through water, or as one might suppose shapes 
flung across the pretended void.® 

If, indeed, the appearances which we see resembled the 
Realities from which they passed into Matter, one might readily 
suppose that Matter was affected by them, ascribing to them 
some measure of power inheritsd from their originals. But 
since in truth the reflections which we perceive are different in 
kind from the Realities- which project them, we^ave here fresh 
proof that the affection of Matter iy illusory, in that the re- 
flection is itself illusory and bears no manner of likeness* to its 

^ Cf. xxix. * Cf. I’kto, Theael, 154. 

• Cf. Lucret. II. 109 ff. 
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creator.^ Being impotent and illusory and projected upon the 
illusory, as an image in a dream or in water or in a glass (save 
that in all these there is some assimilation of the projected 
to the projector), such a semblance cannot but leave Matter 
^ unaffected. 

XXVII. THE SAME 
Plotimis Enn., Hi. vi. 13, 14 

13. . . . cjince the Principle in question (Matter) cannot be 
counted among the Reals, but must be altogether outside that 
Reality w^ich^they have and altogether other than they (they 
being rational principles and existing veritably), it follows of 
necessity that for the preserving, through this otherness, of the 
identity which is her portion Matter must be pot only impassible 
to Reals but incapable of so entertaining any copy of things 
real as to make it part of hc|. Only thus can her otherness be 
complete ] for if she had once absorbed into herself any Form> 
she must have been transmuted by her union witli it, and 
thereby have lost her otherness and ceased to be the place and 
receptacle of all things.^ It is necessary that she should re- 
main unaltered by the incoming of the Forms and unaffected 
by their outgoing, in order that the succession of incoming and 
outgoing may be sustained perpetually. x\Il that enters, into 
her, then, is a ghost, the unreal entering into the unreal. But 
it may be that the act of entry, at least, ts a reality ? No : 
that which enters is illusory, and it is the law that the illusory 
shall not in any way participate Reality. 

Is this illusory entrance into an illusion comparable to the 

1 This overstatement is best e>cl)lained by the exigencies of Plotinus* 
ethical theory : cf. Introd,^ p. 19. It violates the metaphysical principle 
of continuity, andf.*s elsevyhere ix) contradicted by Plotinus himself. 

* Terms used by Plato to describe his conception of the Substrate of 
Body, Tim. 49 A, 52 A. ThS^, have led many commentators, both ancient 
and identity the Platonic “Matter” with empty space. 

Plotinus, who himself holds that Matter has no extension, rejects Ms 
interpretation, and finds in Plato's language only a metaphorical expression 
of the relation ^jetween Matter and Reality. Chap, xviik of the TiniactiS 
should be closely compared with the present passage. 
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reflection in a glass of the images of those who gaze in it, per- 
sisting just so long as they gaze? Certainly, were the Reals 
eliminated from this world, then of all the appearances now, 
made visible in the sensible universe not one could persist for 
a moment’s space^ The glass of our comparison is, however, 
itsdf visible ; for it too is in some degree Form. But the 
glass which is Matter, having nothing of Form, is itself invisible, 
otherwise it must have been seen® in the beginning apart from 
the reflections; as we know that the air, when a sunbeam 
passes through it, is still invisible, because in the absence of 
the ray it was not seen. Now the cause, why tlie figures in a 
glass are accounted not real or less so than others, is that the 
containing mirror Js perceived and is permanent, whilst the 
figures come and go. But Matter is not itself seen, either with 
the figures or without. Were it^possible for the objects re- 
flected in mirrors to remain without change, and had the 
mirrors themselves not been visible, the reality of the reflections 
would never have been doubted. 

If a figure in a glass is something, we may grant as much to 
the sensible reflections in Matter. If it is nothing, but only 
the appearance of something, then we must speak also of the 
appearances cast upon Mattel, whilst we find the cause of their 
appearing in the substantial existence of the Reals, which Reals 
participate eternally and really, Unreals unreally : for the con- 
dition of the latter cannot be precisely what it w^ould have been 
in the absence of the Real, could we suppose them existing in 
its aDsence. . . 

14. . . . It is not possible fot anything which in any way 
subsists outside the Real to be altogether without part therein : 
for it is the character of a real thing to create real things. On 
the other hand, the absolutely unreffi can have no admixture 
of^ReaKty. Hence the paradox, that Matter participatfls, yet 
does ndt participate ; that from the proximity (to^ speak figur- 
atively) of Form it has received a something, notwithstanding 
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its own nature is such that nothing can, as it were, adhere to 
it. That which it might have received slips off from it, as from 
an alien substance. The reflection is like the echo flung hick 
from smooth and even surfaces : because it does npt remain 
, there, for that very reason it appears to be th^re and to originate 
thence. ... 

xxvm. THAT EVIL ISi IDENTICAL WITH MATTER 
Plotinus Enn., i. viii. 3 

If the^ Reals and the Beyond-Real are such as we have 
described them. Evil can be neither in the Real nor in the 
Beyond-Real : for these are good. It remains therefore that if 
it exist at all it must exist in the unreal,, and be a sort of 
“ Form ” of unreality, inhering in things which have the unreal 
as a component or in some yay communicate therein. 

By this “unreal” we do not understand complete non- 
existence, but only something other than the Real ; nor, again, 
has it merely the unreality of the motion and rest inherent in 
the Real : it is the unreal as being an image of the Real or 
something yet less real than an image. Either it is the sensible 
universe and the sum of sense-affections ; or it is posterior to 
these and related to them as an aecident ; or it is their principle 
of origin ; or it is one among the constituents which give this 
world its character. 

It may be conceived as unmeasuredness in contrast with 
Measure, as the indeterminate over against a Term, as the 
unformed against that which creates Form or the etdinally 
needy against the self-sufficing ; as that which is for ever with- 
out definition, which is stable nowhere, passible to all things 
yet knowing no fulness, a poverty made absolute j and these 
characters not accidental to it, but constitutit;® its “essence,” 
so thkt whatever portion of it one sees, inythat portion .are 
all these properties. Other beings, if they participate it and 
are assimilated to it, become evil ; but Evil is hot their essence. 
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What then is the substance in which these characters are 
found, not as extraneous to it, but as identical with it ? That 
evil should occur, as an accident in the not-evil, implies some 
prior existence of the Evil-in-itself, even though this be not a 
real Essence. As there is an absolute Good distinct from 
good-as-accidenf, so’ there must be an absolute Evil, distinct 
from evil-as-accident. • 

Can there exist, then, an Upmeasuredness apart from an 
unmeasured object? But what is Measure, apart from a 
measured! o^ect ? As Measure does truly exist apart from the 
measured, so Unmeasuredness apart from tire unmeasured. 
If Unmeasuredness did not exist by itself, it must exist either 
in the unmeasured or in the measured : but to the already 
unmeasured it would be superfluous, and of the measured, in 
so far as measured, it cannot be a property. 

.There must be a something,'therefore, indeterminate in its 
own nature, absolute in formlessness and in the other characters 
which we have cited as peculiar to Evil : things which approxi-.. 
mate to this, do so-either because they embrace Evil as a 
constituent, or because they look towards Evil as their principle, 
or because they tend to create what is evil. In fine, our 
examination identifies primary Evil, the Evil-in-itself, with 
that which is the substrate of I'igure and Form and Shape, the 
substrate of Measure and Term ; which by an alien ordering 
becomes a world-order, notwithstanding in itself it possesses 
nothing good; whose existence is phantasmal in relation to 
tEe Reals, yet it makes the essence of Evil, if it be possible 
that Evil should have any rea^ Essence.^ ^ 

XXIX. HOW MATTER IS KNOW^BLE 
'I*lolinus viii. 9 

. When we see as it were an uncomely countenance 

^ For .the views of Proclus, who does not accept the identilicalioft of 
kUiiix with Evil, see 1. 
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impressed upon Matter, that is because the formative principle 
has not obtained sufficient mastery of its material to cover 
qp Matter's ugliness : the object appears to us ugly in so far 
as it falls short of the Form. But how may we represent to 
ourselves that which is not in any degree possessed of Form ? 

^ When we make complete abstraction of Form, we give the 
name of Matter to any residuum. That is, in order to con- 
template Matter it was necessary to admit formlessness into 
ourselves by abstracting all Form. Hence, in . adventuring 
upon the vision of the non-intelligiblc, intelligence departs 
from its True cl;)aracter and becomes alien, like an eye which 
should cut itself off from light that, ceasing to see, it may see 
darkness. Withdrawal from the light which rendered the 
darkness invisible should have enabled it to see darkness; yet 
what the loss of light makes possible is not vision but failure 
of vision; there is no nearer rpproach to a vision of darkness. 
Similarly, if intelligence Avould behold its contrary, it must 
abandon its proper light within and, as it were, go out from 
itself; entering into the alien without introducing its own 
light, it must submit itself to the contrary of its true being. 


XXX. OF THE INTELLIGIBLE MATTER 
Plotinus Enri,, ii. iv. 4, 5 

4. ... If the Forms are many, there rfiust be in them 
some common element, beside the proper characters whereby 
they differ one from another. The proper character or indi- 
vidual difference which makes them distinct is Shape.^ But 
where there is Shape there is afso a thing shapen, a subject in 
which the difference inheres. There must exist, then, a 
Matter receptive of their Shapes, a substrate always. More- 
over, if there is an intelligrble universe Yonder, whereof ours 

o « 

^ Cf. Plato, Tim, 52 B ; also Aristot. fie Anima 21-4,^ Met, 1036a 8. 

* Not, of course, sensible shape, which implies extension. , 
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is a 'similitude, and ours is a composite containing Matter, then 
Yonder also Matter must exist. ... 

5. . , . Yet darkness is one thing in the sensible world, 
another in the intelligible ; and the two kinds of Matter differ 
no less than the Forms which they sustain. The divine 
Matter receives n determining Form, and itself enjoys a 
determinate and intellective life. • The terrestrial becomes 
some determinate thing, yet it attains to no life or thought ; it 
is a corpse apparelled. Here even the shape is a phantasm ; 
wherefore the substrate is phantasmal also. But Yonder, 
because the shape is true Shape, the substrate ykewise is true. 
Thus, were the intelligible Matter intended, we should 
agree with those who say Matter is Reality. For Yonder the 
substrate is Reality ; or rather, since we must think of it as 
making a whole with the h'orm which it sustains, it is Reality 
illuminated.^ ... $ 

A 

^ Aristotle had already applied the di'=;tinclion of Form and Matter to a 
great vaiiety of non-serihible objects, r. to the relation of differentia to 
genus, and of Active to Passive Intelligence. But in his iii/ifs pitrus there 
is no element even of “intelligible” Matter: it is an abstraction left 
standing in an unresolved dualism over against Ins abstract primary Matter, 
For Neoplatonism the Intelligible World, which is also the Intelligence or 
actus puraSy is a concrete articulated s)Ntf*m and is therefore said to 
contain both “ Form ” and “ Matter"' ; \slnle the opposition of these two 
elements is overcome in the One. [Already in Plato the I'orms contain 
both “Idmit” and “the Unlimited,'" an element of identity and an 
element of difference (/’///A 16 C ff. : Soph. 256 h'.). Aiistotle sometimes 
speaks of “the Unlimited '' as the “ Mattel ” of Plato’s Foims (e, Metaph. 
gS 8 a 12).] 
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XXXI. THAT THE SOUL IS NEITHER A MATERIAL THING NOR 
A PARTICULAR STATE OF MATTER 

Plotinus Enn,, iv. vii. 2-4 

2. . . . What can be the body which has life as a property? 
Fire and air, water and earth, are in themselves lifeless, albeit 
by the presence of a soul they can enjoy a Sorrowed life. But 
beside these four there are no other bodies ; and in any case 
those who affirm elements (5:her than the four have described 
them as bodies without souls and without life. If, however, 
none of the elements has life, it is strange that by their meeting 
life should arise : strange, nay impossible, that the mere 
collocation of bodies should make vitality and witless things 
generate intelligence.^ ... 

3 . If any one maintain that, on the contrary, atoms or indi- 

visible particles produce a soul by their coming together,^ he 
may be refuted from the community of consciousness, and on 
the ground that his juxtaposition is not an interpenetration ; 
for a unit, and a unit of consciousness, cannot be constructed 
from bodies which are without consciousness and incapaWb of 
making a unity ; and a soul i%a unit of consciousness. From 
atoms not even a body could be constructed, nor indeed any 
extended magnitude. ... ? . 

If, again, they maintain that the soul is an affection of 

^ Epfphenomenalism is inconsistent with the Neoplatonic theo^/of 
causation as the dependence of the less perfect uj)on t^more perfect. . 

* The Epicu van view : cf. Lucret^ lli, 177 If. 

• U 
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Matter, not an essence, they must declare whence this affection, 
which is life, came into Matter. It cannot be that Matter 
shapes itself and endows itself with a soul : there must exist 
something which bestows life, and since such bestowal belongs 
neither to Matter nor to any body, this something must lie 
outside and bej^nd all corporeal nature. For without the 
souFs power not even bodies wouldlexist. Body is in flux, and 
its proper character is mutability all things corporeal, even 
though we should give to some one body the name of soul, it 
would perish speedily ; for being formed of one Majfer with 
other bodies it would share their dissolution. #In strictness, in- 
deed, this “ soul ” would never have arisen : if there be nothing 
to shape Matter, nothing will emerge from it. It may well 
be that not even ^Matter itself would have existed. . . . 

4. Our adversaries themselves,^ constrained by the truth, 
bear witness that there must exisl something prior and superior 
to bodies, namely, souls as a separate kind, when they define 
the soul as a co7iscioiis breath or as biiellective fire. As though 
without fire and breath there were no place in the world for 
the higher Principle, but it must seek a spatial habitation ! It 
were better to ask, “ Where is the bod>^s dwelling ? ; for Body 
can dwell only in the powers of Soul.^ If they lay down that th§ 
life and the soul is nothing but the breath, what means that 
famous qualifica^‘on of theiis, “ in a ceitain habitude,” wherein 
they take refuge when compelled to posit an efficient Principle 
other than Body ? If they say that not all breath is a soul 
(atnee there exist innumerable lifeless breaths),® but only breath 
in a certain habitude, they mi^t confess that this ^‘habitude 
is either something real or nothing. If it is nothing, it is but 

f 

* The Stoics : see Zeller, Stous^ etc, (Eng. trans.), p. 21 1, n. 5. 

* Of. Plato, Tim, 36 D. ^ 

^ • Pixeuma, which I translate throughout “breath,** means als^ “wind.” 
For Greek philosophy it is always a material principle ; its use as a name 
for the higher part of the soul (whence the modern usage of “spirit” as 
opposed to “matter “) is Gnostic and Pauline. 
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a name, and the soul is breath simply. And thus they will 
arrive at the denial of all reality save Matter ; Soul and God 
'Und all things will be names, and Matter alone real. But if 
the habitude is something real, distinct from its subject and 
from Matter, existing indeed in Matter, yet itself immaterial 
as not being in turn composite of Matter, tlfis habitude must 
be a kind of rational principle, and of another nature than 
Body. ... , 

XXXII. THAT NO PAR^ OF THE SOUL IS INSEPARABLE FROM 

THE BODY 

Plotinus Emi.^ IV. vii. 13 (8) 

In what sense the term “entelechy” is applicable to the 
soul, may be examined as follows. They ^ say that in the 
whole composite the soul is related to the animate body as 
Form to Matter; that it is npt the Form of all bodies, nor of 
Body as such, but the Form of a natural organic body potenti- 
ally possessed of life.‘^ Now if the soul is so associated with 
the body that it is assimilated to the body as the shape of a 
statue is assimilated to the bronze, its follows that upon the 
body’s dissolution the soul is parcelled out ; that a severed 
member carries a portion of the soul with it ; that there is no 
withdrawal in sleep (since no entelechy is capable of being 
detached from the object whose entelechy it is) ; and indeed 
that sleep will never occur. Further, if the soul is an entelechy 
there can be no opposition of reason and the desires ; the 
whole must have one selfsame feeling throughout, with mo 
inward disharmony.^ ^ 

At the most, such a soul might exercise sense-perception 
intellection it caimot. It is for this reason our adversaries 
themselves introduce a second soul, the intelligence which 

' The Peripatetics. 

* ^ Aristot. de An, 412a 27. 

* Cf. Plato’s argument against the view that the soul is an ** attunement 
of the body, Phaed^ 94 B-E. 
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they make immortal.^ If the rational soul, then, is to be 
styled an entelechy, it cannot be in the aforesaid meaning of the 
term. Again, the sensitive soul, inasmuch as it preserves the 
impresses of sensible objects which are absent, must preserve 
them incorporeally ; for otherwise they must be contained in 
it as shapes andTmages, and containing them so it could^not 
have space for fresh impresses. Accordingly the sensitive soul > 
is not an inseparable entelechy. • Nor is»the desirous nature^,, 
such an entelechy : for it desires not meat'^ and drink merely, 
but other things beside the body^s needs. I’here v^mains, 
then, the vegetative function : which might Seem to afford 
matter of debate, whether it be not an inseparable entelechy 
in the meaning intended. 

• It would appear, however, that not even this degree of soul 
is inseparable. For in every plant the source of life is at the 
root, and when, as happens in fnany plants, the rest of the 
body withers ^ about the root and lower parts, it is evident the 
soul has gathered itself into one region, deserting the rest : but 
if this is so, the soul cannot have been in the entire plant as an 
inseparable entelechy. Moreover, the plant before it is grown 
is contained in little bulk. If the soul may pass into a little 
plant from a greater, and again expand from a little over the 
whole, what hinders it to be wholly separated ? . . , 

XXXIII. OF T^iE SOUL OR MAX A.XD THE COMPOSITE 
OR ANIMAL NATURE 
Plotinus Enn„ i. i. 7 

^fhe composite can subsist only in virtue of the soul^s 
presence. Yet the soul, if sh^ is as we have described her, 
cannot give herself to the composite or to the other element 
therein ; but out of a body such as we have^described and a 
something issuing from herself lilft light, she creates a third 

• * Cft Aristot. dt An. III. v. ; de Gen, Animal. 736^ 28. Vlotinus* • 
doctrine is directed to removing the unexplained duality thus introduced* 
See xxxviii. 

* abenvofiivov. 
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thing, the animal nature, wherein are vested sense-perception 
and the remainder of the above-mentioned passive affections ‘of 
the animal.^ 

How, then, is it said that we perceive ? Doubtless in that 
we are not wholly disentangled from this^animal, notwithstand- 
ing other faculties of greater worth go to mat:e the entirety of 
our manifold being as merf. That power of perception which 
belongs to the soul ^ must be* concerned with the apprehension 
not of sensibles but rather of the imprints left ' by sense- 
perception upon the animal nature; these latter attain the 
rank of intelligibles. Outward perception, then, is but a 
phantom of this function which has truer Being and lies in the 
impassive contemplation of Forms only. ^ From this point 
upward the soul has entire conduct of the animal ; from theae 
Forms spring our discursive thinking, our ** opinions^* and our 
acts of intellection, and here'is our proper self. What comes 
below this level does indeed pertain to us; but our veritable 
self, which is set in authority over the animal, extends from 
here upward. Or, if we will, nothing hinders our naming the 
whole being ‘‘the animaV^ the lower parts being then a 
complex creature, the higher the true Man, or nearly so. The 
lower functions will thus be the “Jion-nature ” and the “ beast 
of many kinds.”® The true Man is coincident with the 
rational soul ; and when we reason, it is ourtself that reasons, 
in that reasoning is the active operation of a soul. 

XXXIV. CONCERNING THE DESCENT OF THE SOUL 

Plotinus Enn.^ v. i. i ^ 

# 

What IS It that has caused our souls to forget God, who is 

* Those desires emotions which are associated with the body*$ wants, 
such as hunger and physical pain. 

* Plotinus seems to be drawwg something like the modern distinction 

between perception and sensation ; but the Greek vocabulary haS no terms 
to exprefs this distinction. . 

* Plato, Rep, 588 C IT. The lion-nature** (Will to Power) and the 
‘‘beast of many kinds** (Will to Pleasure) both belong Jn Plotinus' 
psychology to the composite, not to the true soul or Man. 
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their father, and no more to know either themselves or him, 
even whilst they are members of him and altogether his ? 

Their evil state had its beginning from frowardness,*^ -from 
entry Into birth, from the primal otherness, from the will to be 
their own and not his.. ' So soon as they had clearly known 
the pleasure of choice, making large use of their capa,city 
for self-movement they hastened By the road that leads 
outward ; and when they had carried the defection to its 
utmost they lost knowledge even of their origin from God. It 
is with t|iem as with children: a child ravished at births from 
its father, and reared a long time in a distant? place, knows 
not what itself is nor what its father is ; and so our souls, 
seeing no longer either God or themselves, thought meanly of 
th#mselves through ignorance of their kinship and set store by 
other things. Their wonder, their reverence, their love was 
sooner given to anything than tc^ themselves : dependent on 
the world they knew, so far as they had power ^ they broke 
free from that Other which they rejected and misprized. 

So it is that the cause of our utter ignorance of God lies in 
the price we put upon sensible things, the small account we 
make of ourselves. For that which follows after the alien and 
admires it confesses in this act its own inferiority ; and one 
who puts himself lower than things that grow and P^tss away, 
esteeming himself •meanest and most transitory of all that he 
honours, can never embrace in the compass of his spirit the 
nature or the power of God. ... 

XXXV. TH|: SAME 
Phtlnus Enn,, iv. viii. 7 

Since there exists a two-fold nature, intelligijjle and sensible, 

Tolma, a Pythagorean term for the instinct of self-affirmation or nisus 
towards mdividtiality which gives rise to f complex universe : cf. neo/. 
Arithm, ii. pp. 7 and 9 (ed. de Falco); Plut. de Is. 381 F ; and Pr^lus »>* 
AM 6 . 1 . § 46 ; also Enn. II. ix. ii. 

In IpoUnus’ view the soul never compUtelv loses its connection with 
Qodv.' • 
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it is indeed better for the soul to dwell in the Intelligible, but 
being what she is she must needs participate the Sensible 
also ; and she has no occasion to be vexed with herself if she 
is not everywhere her noblest self, seeing that in the universe 
she fills an intermediate station. She is of the divine estate, 
but her dwelling is upon the last confines of ^he Intelligible, so 
that she has the Sensible for neighbour and gives to it a part of 
what is hers. From that Se^isible she must in turn receive, if 
in guiding it she stay not by the unfaltering part of herself,^ 
but tiwough overmuch zeal sink into the deeps of Matter, ^ no 
longer resting Mn entireness with the all-Soul. Thereat she 
may grieve the less since she has power to emerge again with 
the added knowledge of all that in this world she has seen and 
suffered, having learned what it is to dwell in the Divine aad 
gained clearer understanding of the better condition by 
contrast with its seeming^ 'opposite. For the experience of 
Evil carries plainer recognition of Good, to those whose force 
is too weak to recognise Evil by theoretic knowledge before 
experience. . . . 


XXXVI. THE SAMh"^ 

FLctinit:> Enn.^ i. viii. 14 
© 

. . . Matter is an existing thing. Soul is an existing thing. 
They occupy as it were one place. Th^re is no place of 
Matter distinct from the place of Soul ; thus, Matter is not 
confined to earth and Soul to air. Yet Soul has its place 
apart in this sense, that it is not in Matter : that is, it is **iOt 

^ For the doctrine of an unfalttfing part” sec xxxviii. 

2 Cf. £n;i. IV. iii. 17, where the soul is beauiifully compared to a 
helmsman who lisks his own safety in tryinj^ to save his ship. The 
suggestion of a redemptive p\upose in the descent of the souls occurs also 
in Proclus, in Tim. 338 1 ), 339 A. 

^ The sensible universe is nowhere in Plotinus strictly the “opposite** 
of the Intelligible ; the Real can have no real opposite ; but the two may 
be contrasted as imperfect with perfect, conditioned with unconditionab 

^ This passage seems to apply both to the generation of Nature from the 
Divine Soul to the geneiation of the animal nature of" man from the 
particular soul. ' c . 
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united to Matter ; that is, no unity is produced out of Soul 
and Matter; that is, Soul does not arise in Matter as in a 
subject This is the Soul’s apartness. 

But the powers of Soul are many : she has her source, her 
middle tracts, her outermost borders. Matter is there and asks 
an alms of her;^*pesters her, as it were, and would intrude 
upon her inner being. But all the region is holy, and there is 
nothing not ensouled. And so Matter, submitting herself to 
Soul, receives illumination ; but the illuminant she cannot 
receive. For it does not suffer her, notwithstanding sjie is 
close by ; since her evil condition renders her injdsible.® Even 
the illumination cast upon her, the light from the higher 
Principle, she has made dark and weak by alloy, lending to it 
her own generated* existence and furnishing the cause of its 
enPry into her (for it could not have entered, were she not at 
hand to receive it). i 

This entry into Matter is the Fall of the Soul ; this, and the 
weakness which ensues because Matter, invading the Soul’s 
domain, and as it weie forcing her to narrower bounds, does 
not permit all her powers to be actuahsed, but filches away a 
part and makes it evil, until it hue strength again to escape 
upwards. Matter is thus the cause both ot the soul’s weakness 
and of'her vice. . . . 

XXXVII, IHAT THJ^fDKSCLNT OI THK SOULS IS NEILHER BY 
deliberate choice nor by EXIERNXL COMPULSION 
Plotinus Enn,^ iv, in. 13 

The souls came hither not by sending, and not of their 
own will; or at least their will is*no deliberate choice, but a 
prompting of nature, as leaping is, or as men are moved to the 
natural impulses of wedlock and seme men to n8blc deeds, not 
by calculation. Yet for such an oni? is such a fate destined 

* Gf. Phite, Sjtmp, 203 B. Penia (Poveity) in the Platonic my^ was 
idelDtiiied by tiia Neoplatonists with Matter. 

. • Cf. Siti*. The illamuiant ” is the unfallen soul. 
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from eternity; and to such an one it must befall now, to 
another hereafter. The Intelligence which is before the world 
contains the destiny of our abiding Yonder no less than of our 
sending forth ; the individual is “ sent ” forth as falling under 
the general ordinance. For the universal is implicit in each, 
and not by authority from without does' ther ordinance enforce 
itself ; it is inherent in those who shall obey it and they carry 
it always within them. Ai?d when their season is come, that 
which it wills is brought to pass by those in whom it resides ; 
bearing it within them, they fulfil it of their own accord ; the 
ordinance prevails because the ordinance has its seat in them, 
as it were pressing upon them weightily, awakening in them an 
impulse, a yearning, to go to that place whither the indwelling 
voice seems to bid them go. " 

r 

XXXVIII. THAT EVERY SOUL CONTAINS WITHIN ITSELF THE 
THREE SUPREME PRINCIPLES, AND THAT THESE DO NOT 
DESCEND INTO M A ITER 

Plotinus Enn,^ v. i. 10-12 

10. We have already shown cause to think that there exists a 
Principle prior to Being, the One, whose nature our reasoning 
sought to exhibit, in so far as these matters admit of proof; 
that the series is continued in^Being and Intelligence; and 
that its thir^d member is Soul. 

Now as the aforesaid three Principles cjfist in nature, so we 
must believe them to exist in ourselves ; not indeed in the self 
of sense (for the Supreme Principles are disjoined from 
Matter), but in the self external to sense — “ external,” at the 
divine Principles are externul to the universal firmament, so 
correspondingly in Man (and thus Plato speaks of “ the inner 
Man”).i Ourcsoul, then, like all Soul, is a divine thing and 
of another nature than Matter. And the perfect soul is that 
which has intelligence. . . . 

11. . . . Since there exists a reasoning soul who applies 

^ Kep» 589 A 
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herself to questions respecting justice and beauty, and 
examines by ratiocination whether a particular object is just 
or beautiful, there must be some stable principle of justice 
whence ratiocination arises in the soul ; else how should we 
reason ? And if at one time our soul reasons of these matters, 
at Another not, we fnust have within us the Intelligence which 
does hot reason but eternally possesSes Justice,^ and likewise 
the source and ground of the Intelligence, which is God. Yet 
the ’i^ivine is not parcelled amongst us. It keeps its own 
station ; but because its station is not a point of space it 
again, be considered as existing in duplicate at many points of 
space, in every one that is able to receive it. In like manner 
the centre of a circle is self-dependent, but each thing in the 
cir^jje has its corresponding point in the centre, to which the 
radii carry back its individual nature. So among our powers is 
one whereby we lay hold on the Ditine and are conjoined with 
it and dependent from it; but they only are steadfastly 
grounded therein whose life converges thither. 

12. How conies it, then, if we possess these mighty 
Principles, that we do not apprehend them? Wherefore do 
we so seldom — and some of us indeed never — use them 
actively ? Nay, the divine Prioiciples continue everlastingly in 
full actuality, Intellect and its prior everlastingly self«contained ; 
and in like manner ^Boul has her everlasting movement. For 
the content of our souls is not all perceptible to sense, but 
reaches us only in so far as it enters into perception; so long 
as tfle activity of any several part fails to communicate itself 
to the perceiving faculty, it cannSt penetrate the entire soul. 
Thus far, accordingly, we have no knowledge of it, since we 
are Associated with a perceptiveTunction, and o 8 r identity lies 
not in a fraction of our soul but in tlie whole. In truth every 
part of soul, since it is continually alive, is in itself continaally 
actualised in its proper activity, but there is no awareness of it 
; ' } Cf. Aristotle, de Antma III. ^ ^ 
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unless there be communication and apprehension.^ For the 
apprehension of activities which are in this sense present to u% 
we must direct the apprehensive faculty towards the innermost 
self, and there cause it to attend. As one expecting to hear a 
hoped-for voice withholds himself from all other voices and 
sharpens his hearing to catch the sweetei® note when it shall 
come, so here a man niust not admit any sensible audition 
beside what is needful ; he must preserve unsullied the soul’s 
power of apprehension, ready to give ear to the sounds ine 
up^r world. 

xxxik. lASfBLICHUS AND PROCLUS DISSENT FROM THIS 
DOCTRINE k 
Proc/i/Sf in Tim*, 34 1 D 

. . . We shall take liberty to differ from Plotinus andjthe 
great Theodore, ^ who would preserve in us a something 
impassive which perpetualiy intuits. . . . The divine lambli- 
chus is right in his contention against the upholders of this 
opinion. For what is it that sins in us when upon the impulse of 
unreason we pursue our unbridled phantasy ? Is it not the will ? 
Surely : since by the possession of will we are distinguished 
from those creatures which have no check on their phantasy. 
But if the will sins, how should ^he soul be without sin ? 

Again, what is the condition required to make our whole 
life happy? Surely we reply: That e our reason should 
achieve its proper excellence.” If, then, by the perfection of 
the noblest part the whole self is made happy, how comes it 
that every man of us is not at this present time happy- — if^ be 
true that the summit of ou^ being enjoys perpetual intuition 
and is eternally intent upon divine things ? . • , 

^ That there S both subconscious and superconscious mental activity ^ 
explicitly laid down in Enn, ^V. viii. 8. Elsewhere Plotinus has the acute ' 
observation that self-consciousness is commonly not a help but a hludrauce 
to activity ; and that we arc most intensely alive when least $elf>cons^ou)S ‘ 
{Bnn* 1. iv. lo). » ^ ^ 

• Theodore of Asine, a Ncoplatonist of the fourth century, frequently 
cited by Pronlus. ' ‘ 
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XI.. OF sympathy; and in what sxnse all sovls 

AHE ONE 

Plotinm Enn^, iv. ix. a-5 

a. . . . We do not attribute to the all-Sonl a unity alto* 

■ gether excluding plurality ; such unity must be reserved to a 
higher Principle. We hold that Soul is one and many, par- 
ticipating at once the Principle which is made divisible in 
buuMfi, and the indivisible Principle, in virtue of which she is 
agaih one.^ ^ 

Now in the individual person the affection of a part does 
not of necessity master the whole, but whatsoever affects the 
ruling function has some action upon the part. The like is 
true of the universal Soul : the influences issuing from the 
universe to play upon each of us are relatively discernible, 
because at many points we sharf in the affections of the 
Whole ; but whether our influence is in turn contributory to 
the Whole, we cannot determine. 

3. Yet on the other part reflection certifies us that there is 
community .of feeling between man and man ; that we grieve 
at the mere sight of grief, that we can be melted from our 
separate moulds, that we are by nature impelled to friendship 
(and is not friendship the product of sympathy^). And if 
incantations and pther magical practices can draw souls 
together, and set up community of feeling at a distance, they 
are surely mediated by a general Soul. And again, a word 
sof^y pronounced has been known to influence a distmit 
object, fttld to secure obedience across vast intervals of space : 
from whk:b we may conclude to a unity of all things, deter- 
mthed the unity of Soul^ . . . 

* Phto, 7 ¥w. 35 A. Soul is thus theFImk between the intelligible 
universe koA the sensible t cf. xxxv. ^ 

*'On "sgrinpathy” see fuither Ixi. Plotinus’ theory of telepathy, 

' which coneUUes it with prayer and with what would now be (filled *‘sng> . 
geslion ” (all three being in bis view mediated by the world-Soul), ha# been 
, re<^^ lO' iqodem dmes by William James. • * , 
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4. The purpose of the foregoing is to justify the reference 
of all souls to a unity. Reflection, however, enquires how we 
intend this unity : does it lie in the derivation of all from one ? 
or is the ,sum of souls identical with the one Soul ? And if 
all derive from one, is this one divided*? or does it rest entire, 
notwithstanding it creates from itself the many ? And how may 
a substance rest entire, yet create many substances out of itself? 

Let us affirm — first inviting God to be our helper-^lr'.i 
there must be one Soul before there can be many, ana that 
tUrtnany owe their being to the one.^ Now, if the Soul were 
a body, the nfeny souls must be produced by division of this 
body, so that each would become an altogether separate 
existence. And if further the Soul were a homogeneous body, 
all must be of one kind, carrying the same single Form irfits 
entirety, but differing by their extended magnitude. Thus 
if their character as souls were determined by the room they 
occupied, they would be distinct one from another ; but if by 
the Form, all souls would be formally one. Which is as much 
as to say, that one and the same Soul would be found in 
many bodies. . . . Again, if Soul were an affection of Body, 
if would be nothing wonderful that one quality proceeding 
from some single origin should' exist in many bodies.- Nor, 
again, would there be any matter of wonder if the soul were 
determined by the composite. * 

But we account Soul to be incorporeal and substantial. 

. is. How then does one substance exist in many souls ? Ej^ber 
the one must be entire in each of them, or the many are 
derived from the one entire Soul without its dissipation. 
Upon either view, that Soul remains one ; and the many are 
to be referred to it as to a unity which gives itself to multn 
plicity and yet preserves Mtself. For it is able to bestow itself 

e 

^ By the general principle that multiplicity implies unity, but not Vice 
versa: cf. i, xvii. The appeal to God marks the fundamental nature of' 
the difficulty^ cf. Enft. V. i, 6, and Plato, Tm, 48 D. 
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upon all even while it remains one ; it penetrates all things at 
once, and from none is it wholly dissevered. The same sub- 
stance is thu^ present in a multitude of beings. Let not this 
be met with incredulity : for the whole of science and its 
several parts exist in such a fashion that by the derivation of 
the parts from it the whole is unimpaired ; and the seed is the 
whole plant, even while the several parts proceed from it 
according to the law of its growth ; each part is the whole, and 
th^Nehole rests whole and undiminished (notwithstanding 
Matter has partitioned it), and all the parts are one. . . . ^ 

XLI. THAT OUR INDIVIDUALITY ENDURES 
Plotinus Enn., iv. iii. 5 

^ Yet we ask, a*gain, in what manner is one soul thine, a 
second this man’s, another another’s ? Does the soul pertain 
at its lower extremity to the ^dividual, but in its higher 
segment to the Divine and not to the man ? No : for it 
ensues from this that Socrates will exist only when the soul 
of Socrates is in his body, but will perish at the very season 
when his soul is in the Supreme. Surely nothing that is Real 
will perish. In the world Yonder the several intelligences 
will never be lost in unity for all that they are not divided 
corporeally ; each endures, preserving its proper being in 
individual difference. So it is with the next order, the souls, 
which, dependent from the several intelligences, are their 
uttered thoughts, more fully explicated than they — a greater 
bulk, as it were, grown out of the smaller.^ While b^ that 
small portion of her nature whk;h is less divisible than the rest 
each soul remains attached to an intelligence, nevertheless 
hence onward she consents to be divided ; yet failing to attain 
complete division, they preserve^at once sameness and dif- 
ference; each remains' one, and all are one together. .^. . 

^ As the Soul is the expansion or unfolding of the Intelligence (cf. x), so 
the serjies of soub expresses or unfolds a corresponding series of intelU- 
gehces ; cf* xxiv ipit, 
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XLII. CONCERNING THE RELEASE OF THE SOUL 
FROM THE BODY 

Porphyry, Sent., 7-9 

7. The soul is bound to the body in so far as she is directed 
towards the feelings which proceed from the body. She is 
loosed therefrom in so far as she is impaslible to corporeal 
promptings. 

8. What Nature has bound, Nature looses. What the soid 
has bound, the soul looses. It was Nature that bound 'rody 
in .BMil ; but the soul bound hei self in body. Accordingly it 
is Nature that looses body from soul ; but soul is loosed from 
body by soul herself. 

9. There are thus two kinds of death : t^jat known to all, 
when the body is loosed from the soul ; that known bo 
philosophers, when the soul is loosed from the body. And 
the one death does not alwaji accompany the other.^ 

XLIIl. DESTINY OF THE SOUL AFTER DEATH 
Plotinus Enn., iv. 111. 24 

Where will the soul be when she has quitted the body ? 
Not here, where she has no longer any possible lodging ; she 
cannot rest attached to a body which is not in a state to 
entertain her, jinless she have some infection from that body, 
to draw bodywards the foolish soul. If she have any alien 
element, her being is in the alien, and she goes with it to its 
own place. 

But in each place there is variety of quarters j and the di!^ 
ference must proceed both fr6m the condition of each soul 
and from the judgment dwelling in the world. Never and 
never shall any wan escape the meet reward of hts wrong* 
doing; from the divine ordinance there is no refuge, for lyhilsl 
it contains within itself the execution of the sentence alteady 
passed, at the same time the culprit of his own motion ia 
^ a. Plato, Phaedo 64 A ft. 
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carried vmwittingly tovrards his suffering ; though he oscillate 
back and forth through the universe in restless movement, yet 
at last, as it were outwearied by his struggles, he sinks into the 
place proper to him, carried thither by his own will, albeit he 
wills not to suffer. Likewise it is set down in the ordinance 
how much he sMall suffer, and for what season ; and in like 
manner, by virtue of the harmony pervading all things, there 
^^correspondence between the relaxing of the punishment 
anrfthe recovery of his power to escape upwards out of those 
regions.^ 

Keeping a body, such souls remain sensible of bodily 
punishments. But the souls which are puie of alloy and draw 
to them no least^portion of body must needs cease to be the 
of bodies. Losing their bodies, they lose their existence 
in Body; but where Essence is, and the Real, and God’s 
nature in God, there shall the purified soul be, with these and 
in God. If still thou askest where the soul is, ask where these 
things are; but seek them not with the eyes, nor as bodies 
are sought. 


xuv. THE same: spiritual death 
Plotinus Enn,, i. viii. 13 

• 

... By sinking down in Matter and glutting herself with 
it, the soul can die while yet plunged in the body ; likewise 
^yben she has quitted the body her death is to lie in Scatter 
until such time as she can escape upwards and by some means 
lift her face frofn the mud.* This is “the descent to Hades 
and the after-sleep.” 

' » • 

* Cf.' Ipcxvii. The reversion, like the descent, is determined j but 

detenhihed by an inner not an outward^ecessity. All the Neoplatonists 
ydgudilte the notion of eternal punishment. % 

• "JO life In the mud" was an Orphic purgatory (Plato, Rep. SdjDf*' 
cf. Bunpet bn Phaedo 69 C). The quotation in the next sentence is trotn 
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xtv. THE same: reincarnation 

’ Phtiuus Enn., in. iv. 2 

. . . Upon quitting the body, the soul is identified with 
that part of her which in her bodily lifetime most prevailed. 
Wherefore we must turn for refuge towarcls t^e Supernal : that 
we may not through following of sensible phantoms lapse to 
the merely sensitive degree of soul, nor to the merely vegetative 
by pursuing carnal appetite and by daintiness in victuals,J[iiK" 
may enter into the intellective Principle and into the Intel- 
ligence and into God. As many of us as have maintained 
our humanity, Are born as men again; but those who have 
lived by sense alone are born as beasts.^ . . . 

• 

XLVI. THE same: LIFE OF THE BLESSED SOULS 
Plotinus Enn,, iv. ill i8 

Does the soul use ratiocifiation before he;^ coming hither 
and again after her withdrawal ? We reply that ratiocination 
is a product of her earthly life : it does not arise until she 
is at a loss and filled with doubt, that is, until her force is 
weakened ; for the need of it is a defect in the sufficiency 
of the intelligence. This is true also in the arts: the artist 
reasons only when he is at a loss; when all goes smoothly 
his art is controlling him and doing his work.^ 

But if Yonder our souls cease to reason, So not they cease 
to be rational? It might be answered that they have still 
the ^tentiality of resolving difficulties, should they arise, bjt 
examination.® And further, we must here understand ratio- 
cination only of discursive reasoning: if it be intended- 

* The suggestion ^hat human souls may be reincarnated in beasts comes 
from Plato {Pkaedo 8iDff. ; Tim, 42 B-D, etc.), but was rejected by 
Porphyry (cf. Aug. de Civ, Dei ^ 30), lamblichus (cf. Nemesius de JStat, 
Horn, 2) and Proclus (in Tim,Y, 329). How far Plotinus accepted it 
, seriousyit is not easy to decide : most of his teaching about reincarnation 
seems to belong to the same ambiguous domain as the Platonic myths, 

* Cf.lv. 

* trap ir€plrr0ffiSf Bmoncoirovirai, 
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as the character eternally generated by the Intelligence and 
existing in the souls, the stable actualisation and as it were 
revelation of the Intelligence, then even Yonder they use 
reasoning. 

Again, it is to be presumed they do not use speech when 
their being is Vholly in the Intelligible and their bodies 
in the firmament.^ Such convetse as their needs or un- 
certainties compel them to use here, can have no place Yonder; 
ahS^ since they do all things orderly and by the promptiiig 
of nature, there can be no communication of commands or 
counsels; but doubtless they have awareness by intuition of 
one another’s thoughts. Even here we receive many messages 
by the eyes, without utterance: but Yonder our whole body 
•is pure, and each of us is like an eye;* there is nothing 
hidden, nothing feigned, but one looks and knows another’s 
thought before it be told. ThJt daemons, however, and souls 
in the air should use speech is nothing singular: for they 
are animal things. 

XLVn. A LATER NEOPLATONIST ON THE SAME 
Sallus/ius de Diis et Mundo, 20, 2 1 

po. If the soul is reincarnated as a rational creature, it 
becomes the actual soul of a body ; if as an irrjitional creature, 
it accompanies the body but remains outside it, as the daemons 
allotted to us accompany us ; ^ for never and never shall a 
rational soul become the soul of a brute. 

That there is reincarnation may be plainly seen *by the 
blemishes men have from their birth. Why else are some 
born blind, and others paralytic, and others diseased in the 

^ The noblest souls rule the stars, which are Aie noblest part of the 
sensible universe; but like the world-Soul (vi) they rule without falling 
under the limiting and darkening inmience of Mailer. 

; *Cf-xiii. • ^ 

^ GC Plato, Phaedo 107 D; Tim, 90 A ; Rtp, 620 D ; Plot., Entu Jii. 
iVi (where, as here, the daemon is the degree of soul immediately abbve^ 
that realised injhe conscious life}. ^ 
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soul itself?^ Again, when it is a natural property of sohla 
to reside in bodies, is it fitting that after they have once with- 
drawn they should continue in idleness through all eternity ? ^ 
If souls do not pass a second time into bodies, either they 
must be infinite in number, or else God continually Crea.tes 
fresh souls. But in the universe is nothing infinite : for no 
infinity can exist within the* finite. Neither is it possible that 
fresh souls should arise : for that in which a new thing ariseg^^ 
must needs be imperfect; but perfection is proper to^*tne 
unisiierse, since it is the child of the Perfect 

21. Those soujs which have lived virtuously are blessed* 
Dissevered from the irrational part, and made clean of all 
body, they are joined with the gods and share with them 
the governance of all the world.^ Yet though none of these* 
things were given to them, nevertheless virtue itself and the 
pleasure and glory of virtue, a life beyond pain and without 
master, would have sufficed to make them happy who had the 
will and the strength to live by the rule of virtue* 

* Such congenital ills are to be explained as penalties for past misdeeds : 
Cf, Plot., £nn. III. ii. 13. 

* This is perhaps a hit at popular Christian theology, which is attacked 
elsewhere in this treatise. Prod us (///jA TheoL 206) holds that the series 
of reincarnations is endless ; and Plotinhs seems to lean towards ^i$ 
opinion, though his statements on the point are vague and somewhat 
inconsistent. AcCording to Augustine (Civ, Dei x. jo) the doctrine of 
the souPs final release from Matter was an innovation auc to Porphyry ; 
wc have here perhaps a genuine trace of Oriental infiuence on 
Neoplatonism. 

* Cf Plato, Phaedo 1 14 ; Phaed? 246 B. 
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GOOD AND EVIL 

XLVIII. OF THE NECBSSITY OF EVIL 
Plotinus Pun., i. viii. 7, 15 

> 

7>How does it necessarily follow, that if there is Godd 
there is also Evil ? ^ May it not be because Matter is required 
as an element in our universe, which is of necessity com- 
poimded from contraries, and indeed could not exist if Matter 
did not? The^world-order we know is thus “composite of 
^intelligence and Necessity ”:2 all that comes into it from 
God is good; evil things derive from the old nature. . . . 

The necessity of Evil may also be conceived in this way.* 
Since the Good is not the sole existing thing, the outgoing, 
or, if anyone likes that language better, the continual down- 
going and defection from it, must have attained a limit beyond 
which it was not possible for any fuither thing to be generated : 
this limit must be the principle of Evil. The necessity of 
procession from the First* cairies with it the necessity of a 
Last, that is, of Matter, in which the presence of the Good 
fails; and this ts the necessity of Evil. 

'15. . . .He who should maintain that Evil is altogether 
^ non-existent, must at the same stroke abolish the Good, and 
indeed every object of appetition.* Appetition itself disa))pears 
Accordingly, and with it aversfon and thought : for all appeti- 
tton i$ of some good, all aversion from some evil ; and thought 

n 

' TkeatU 176 A* For the answer given here, cf* Tim, chap, xvii, 

* VhtOf Tim, 47 E : cf. Po/if, 273. ^ 

^ • What follows is Plotinus’ own theory, designed to avoid the 

of dualism involved in the language of the Tima 9 tis, 

* - * T$e doctrine that good and evil imply each other goes back as far nl 
tleracathsi see Burneti Marfy Greek Phih^ophy^ p. 166 13rd edition). 

M • e ^ 
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or wisdom has good and evil as objects, besides being itself 
a good. There must exist, therefore, a Good and a Good- 
without-alloy ; then that which is part good, part evil ; then 
that in which Evil predominates. This last is already within 
*the sphere of Evihabsolute, as that in which Evil has the 
lesser part is in the measure of that lessei^^ing subordinate 
to the Good. ... ^ 

By the power of Good, because Good is what it is, Evil 
is not Evil alone, but was from its first appearing nece^ji^ily 
embraced in certain bonds of loveliness, as a prisoner in 
golflen fetters, wherein it lies hidden, that to the gods it 
might be wholly’^invisible, and that there might be a way for 
men not eternally to ga/e on Evil, but even in that gazing to 
dwell with beauty’s phantoms, that they may remember Beauty.^ 

XLIX. THE v«^\ME 
PhHinus Entt., HI. ii. 14, 15 

T4. . . . It was impossible but creative Reason should 
extend itself to all things : ^ within the greater must be the 
less, within the whole the parts, which would not be parts, 
were they equal to the Whole, In the Supernal, indeed, 
each thing is all ; ^ but in this lower universe it is not so. 
Thus the particular man, in so far vis he is a part, cannot 
be All (though** if in certain of the parts ther^^ exists a some- 
what, which is not fractional, tlic part is thereby one with the 
Whole), Accordingly we must not require of the individual, 
in so l^r as he is individual, that he shall attain the full stature * 
of perfection ; for in such attaiipment he would be no longer 
a particular. 

Yet we do not iptend that the Whole begrudges increase of 
value to the part, which by its own gain brings new beauty 
to the Sum. Through assimilation to the Whole, by privilege, 
as it were, and especial design, the part is made worthy; 

^ Cf. iv and viii. ^ <jt xlu» 

c 
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that as the constellations enlighten the divine firmament, so 
for our human place a light may shine in Man ; that even 
on earth there may be vision as of a great, fair statue, a statue 
ensouled, or else wrought to life by Hephaestus’ craft, in 
whose brow are glimmering stars, and other stars in its 
bosbm, and wheresoever they could be manifest, an ordinance 
of stars decreed. 

So much for the imperfection of particular things considered 
severally. But what of the interplay of these individuals, 
which^ave been born in the past and still come to birth? 
Her^ is matter to give us pause and put us in doubt, wlt^n 
we reflect upon the internecine hunger of the brute creation, 
upon the mutual assaults of men, upon the unending war that 
knows no rest o* stay j more especially if this condition has 
jJj(feen determined by creative Reason and is declared to be 
good. Those who judge thus must have some other support"' 
than the thought that the world* is as well as it can be, the 
necessary failure of perfection being a consequence from 
Matter; that Evil cannot perish, since it was so fated, and 
what is fated is well ; that M.Uter is not an intruder holding 
the mastery, but a principle brtuiglit in to make this world, 
or rather, this existence of Matter is itself a consequence from 
Reason. On this showing, ’the Beginning is Reason, and all 
things are Reasoy, and by Reason is determined whatsoever 
is generated, and in generation each holds its appointed place. 
Where, then, is the necessity of the truceless war that is fought 
oomong beasts and among men ? t 

We answer, that when bcasi# devour one another this is 
bet the, necessary transformation of creatures which, though 
they werd'left unharmed, yet could not endqye for ever with- 
out change. If at the appointed season of their withdrawal, 
they tnust in withdrawing serve Inother’s need, why should 
gtudgd it ? And what if the life devoured is transmute^'* 
to other life, like the dead man in the play, who is not truly , 
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dead but comes in a second time in a new part when he 
has altered his disguise ? If death is but a change of bodiesj 
as the actor changes his robe, or else an intermittent release 
from the body, as the actor makes his last exit for that night 
yet will come again to play another time, what horror can be 
in such transfusion of creature into creature ^ It is far better 
so than if living things had never been : for thus there had 
been sterility of life and impossibility of its expression in an 
' alien material ; whereas now the strong Vitality which is in 
the All fashions all things, weaving its various patt^s in 
their lives, and ceases not from endless creation of comely 
beasts good to Ibok upon, its living toys. 

What of the arming of man against man ? Mortality warring 
in ordered regiments, as in the mimic waxs of the sword 
dance, is surely an evidence that all the serious business of mafl- 
L.ind is but play, and a sign that death is nothing to be feared, 
for those who die in wars and battles forestall but by a little the 
effect of age, departing the sooner, the sooner to return. 
Suppose, again, that in their lifetime they are plundered of 
their goods, thereby they may learn that these goods were never 
truly theirs ; that likewise the plunderers’ “ possession ” of them 
is laughable illusion, since others rob the robbers; and that 
indeed, though there be no robbery, the possession is worse 
than the depfrvation. Mutder and every kind of death, the 
fall of cities and their despoiling, we must view as things done 
upon a theatre-stage, where all is but a shifting of scene and 
costipne, dirge and outcry enacted in counterfeit. Here too,-" 
in the several accidents of life, jt is not Man’s inward soul but 
his outward shadow which cries and bewails itself and acts put 
its part upon th^ stage of all the world, which oftentimes we 
mistake for actuality.^ For this is the conduct of men who 
understand only the lower 'and the outer life, and have not * 
deameef that even in tears and earnest they are still at play« ' 

• woWax®*' aKtp^t. 
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To take life in earnest is for the earnest only, whose concern is 
with things of earnest : the rest of our humanity ^ is a child’s 
toy. Yet even toys are things of earnest with those who know 
not what earnest is, being toys themselves. That man who ha? 
taken a hand in their game and suffered their vicissitudes, must 
put off the toy wMch masks his true self, and know that he ha? 
but strayed into a play of children. * If Socrates plays at all, 
the player must be the outward Socrates. And, lastly, we shoulc 
reflectc^bat tears and lamentations are not to be taken for 
evidence of the reality of evils, since children will cry and mak« 
a moan where nothing is amiss. ^ > 

N L. THE SAME : OPINION OF PROCLUS 

^ Prodtts, in Renip,^ 358 

* . . As to the origin of Evil, we are presented with ar 

antinomy. If Evil be directly frcjpi God, then the argument 
must fall by which it is shown that the Divine is author only o 
things good.’"^ And if it be from another source, which source 
in turn derives from God, the divine responsibility is but the 
heavier. But if Evil be wholly independent of God, then there 
is plurality of First Principles, G6od and Evil arising from twe 
several sources. , . • , 

This topic has been treated at length elsewljpre;^ but r 
summary solution tnay be in place here. . . . Our answer is, 
that Evil is neither from God nor from any other single cause : 
in this sense, that no author wilfully brings it on the stage o 
existence. For we can neither introduce a Form of things ^il 

^ /. tf. the “animal nature’^ (cf. xxxiii), with which the komnie tnoyet 
sensuel identifies his personality because it occupies the foreground of hif 
consciousness. The higher soul exists in all, but is commonly latent. 

* This passage has somelirties been cited as evidcnce^that Plotinus wa5 
induenceef by Eastern thought. But its leading ideas and some of its raos 
striking phrases are unmistakably derived frftn I’lato, Laws 803-4. Cf. alsc 
the sayings of Heraclitus, that “ Man is called a baby by God,** anc 
“Time is a child playing at draughts.*' 

* Plato, Rep. 379 C 

^ The reference is to the monograph Mahrum Stihsisteptia^ 
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nor yet consider Matter to be their cause. The Forms are all 
of them divine and intellective, and all of them preside over 
Essences or the perfections existing in Essences. And Matter 
too derives from God,^ as being necessary to the universe. 
Since it is contributory to the generation of the Whole, it is not 
maleficent ; although, as the limit of all exisPence, it cannot be 
positive good. Like all that is a means and not an end, it is 
to be classed among things necessary. 

x\ccordingly, we must not assign evils to any cause cf'asisting 
either in Form or in Matter, nor indeed to any single principle of 
origin, but, with the Master,^ represent them as a side-product 
of certain partial and dispersed causes : partial, as not being 
identical with any entire Principle, such as Intelligence or Soul 
or Body; and manifold, as making no unity. This is the 
'•Master’s meaning when he bids us ‘‘seek elsewhere for the 
causes of Evil.’’^ If a body is infected with Evil it doubtless 
embraces diverse elements which do not observe their just 
relative proportions, and thus, because every part would have 
the mastery, distemper is generated as a side-product. And if 
a soul is infected, it too embraces diverse kinds of life which 
are in some manner opposites ; by their conflict, because each 
follows its own end, one impedes evil on another. .It was 
necessary that Body should be thus compounded of jarring 
parts (else there had been no perishable® existence, and the 
universe had been the poorer, lacking its full completeness); 
and likewise that our souls should here be composite, if this^ 
world was tb support rational creatures. For rational lives 
could not be incarnated without mediation: they could not 
directly exercise appetition, perception, imagination, and the 
other irrationalYunctions, both active and passive, without which 
mortal existence could not be sustained for the briefest space* 
E^ls, then, are generated as a side-product from the pur- 

^ Elsewhere he calls Matter “a child of God’* (de Mai. Suhst.^ p, 

2 There are suggestions of this solution in the IHmiifiUsx f. ^ E. 
M’lato, 7 ?^. 379 .. 

c 
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posive activities of Beings, and because of no other Principle 
than the Good. Whe/e they are generated, the Whole disposes 
them to serve its need, and by this power of the disposers the 
evils^ themselves arc transmuted into good. There is thus no 
unmixed Evil, no evil thing that does not participate some 
vestige of Good? And in this sense we may hold that Evil ir 
from God, as being in some measure a good : moreover, evcTi 
to the divided existences it is but incidental, arising from other 
partia^icauses which have lapsed yet further into division. . . . 

LI. IN WHAT SENSE WE ARE FREE \GENTS 
Plotinus Enn., III. i. i, lo 

I. . . . Amc^t.g eternal existences, those which are primary 
(Jhnnot be ascribed to causes other than themselves, else they 
would not be primary; and the^dependent must derive their 
Being from the primary. . . . But there are existences 
which either have a beginning in time, or, if they subsist 
eternally, nevertheless do not eteinally exercise the same 
activity ; ^ and in this region we must suppose that all things 
have their* causes. The notion of uncaused happenings is not 
to be admitted: there can^be loom neither for meaninglesf 

deviations ’’ ^ nor for sudden movements ^spontaneouslj 
generated in bodies ; nor yet for capricious impulses arising ir 
the soul without some incentive to jirovoke her to an actior 
never before performed. Were such impulses indeed possible 
the soul* would thereby be all the more in^ subjecticxi tc 
necessity: for she would not he mistress of herself, but the 
plaything of movements originated by no will or cause. / 
soul is moved either by an object of true will (which may be 
an external thing or contained within herself), or by ar 
object of instinctive desire ; unless there were sotne o^yect o 
appetition, there could be no movement. . . . 

^ As, for instance, the human soul. 

The Epicurean term for the supp<ifeed “sw*rve” of t'le atoms, whicl 

11 A fW m In * nni**’ • r'f 
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10. From our discussion we conclude, that whilst all things 
are predictable and have their causes there are two species of 
causes, some matters being determined by the soul, some by 
other agencies, which environ us : and in regard to the actions 
of our souls, that in so far as these accord with right reason, 
they are our own ; ^ but in the rest of her c«!>nduct, which is 
i<Heed less conduct thafi passive experience, the soul is^ 
hindered from performing her proper task. Thus the causes 
of unwisdom are not in ourselves ; and it may be thgf they 
aie right who ascribe this kind of conduct to Destiny, if by 
Destiny they intend a principle of causation affecting us from 
without. Our best acts, however, are our own ; for when we 
dwell apart 2 we are ourselves of the same nature with the 
Best. I'he zealous are true agents, and ^oble action is 
urjthin their power. The rest are in that measure agents in 
which they are allowed some* breathing space for noble doing; 
their wisdom, when they have it, is not got from without — it 
needs but the removal of a hindrance. 

Lll. OF CIVIC VIRTUE 
Plotinus Enn,, l. ii. i 

Evils have their existence in thgi world of sense, ** haunting 
this region by^^necessity the soul’s desire is to escape from 
evils ; therefore we must escape the world of sense. Wherein 
consists that escape ? “ In assimilation to God : that is, in 

becoming just, holy and wise,'' ^ in a word, virtuous. . , . 

Does the Divine possess virtues ? Reason assuredly forbids 
that we ascribe to it those virtues which are termed civic, a 
Sagacity proper to the rational part in us, a Fortitude which 

* Any immateriaf.Reality is potentially entire in each of its parts : in so 
far as we actively identify ourselves with such a Reality, we cease to be 
links in a chain of necessity, and become true agents, for freedom and 

( reality Sre interchangeable terms. Ploliniis* view has close analogies 
with Kant’s doctrine of the autonomy of the practical reason as contrasted 
with the mechanism of the phenomenal world. 

* That is, ^cn influ^rices froq[]i the composite ^‘animal nature*^ are 

excluded. c 

* Plato, Thjttut, 176 A. ^ ^ Ibid. 
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belongs to the choleric part, a Serenity that lies in a certain 
concert or unison of desire with reason, a Justice that is the 
fulfilment by each of these three natures of its proper task 
in respect of sovereignty and subjection.^ 

Shall we ,say, then, that likeness to God comes not from 
the civic virtues# but from those higher excellences which go by 
the same name? and if it be froqi the higher, are the civic,, 
then altogether void of effect? To hold that assimilation is 
effectfjd only through the higher and not in some measure 
through the lower also, is surely against reason ; for certainly 
there have been men of civic virtue, by tradition styled divifie, 
of whom we must confess that in some manner they attained 
to likeness. No : virtue may be reached by either road, 
^hough there bt; a difference in the quality.^ . . . 

Llll. OF VIRTUE AS PURIFICATION ^ 

Plotinus I. ii. 3, 5 

3. • . . When we call the virtues “cleansings,'' what is 
intended? and how, precisely, is cleansing a means to like- 
ness? We answer, that the soul is then evil when she is 
interpenetrated with the body, when all her feelings and all 
her judgments are infected by it. Correspondingly, she is 
then good, and achieves her excellence, when her judgment 
throws off the body and operates in its purity (which is 
intellection or Sagacity) ; when her feeling is liberated (which 
is Serenity) ; when she fears not her withdrawal from the body 
(which is Fortitude) ; when reason and intelligence are 
sovereign, the other faculties acquiescing (which is justice). 
Now this condition of the soul, wherein she attains intellection, 
and is, as we have described, impassible, may properly be 

* Cf. Plato, Hep. 427 -435. ^ 

^ * For the Platonic distinction betwee,n civic or popular and philosophic 
virtue, cf. Rep. 500 D-501 A, and other passages collected by Archer* 

^ Hind on the Phaedo, Appendix I. The Neoplatonists were^ doubt less 
influenced to some extent by the Stoic idealisation of the “sage’^; buf 
they were saved from the worst extravagances of Stoicism by their firm 
grasp of the principle of continuity. . 

« Cf. Plato, Fhditdo 64*9. 
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called an assimilation to Godj for the Divine, also, is pure, 
and its activity such that the imitation of it is Sagacity. 

Is not the Supreme, then, in a like condition with the 
purified soul? No; for the Supreme has no states; states 
are proper only to souls. Soul's intellection, moreover, is 
other than the Divine Intellection. She kno^^rs the heavenly 
^things after her own fashign ; and some of them she knows 
lioi all. . . . Thus virtue belongs to the Soul, but not to 
'the Intelligence, nor to 'Ffiat which is beyond. ^ 

5. . . . In fine, the soul herself will be altogether cleansed 
ifbm unwoithv desires; and she will endeavour to make the 
irrational part clean also, that it shall not be assailed by lusts, 
or at least not with violence, so that its passions wnll be rare, 
and straightway dissipated by the soul’s presence : as one that 
had a Sage for neighbour might profit by his nearness to him, 
"eitiier through growth in likeness, 01 because he felt shame to 
venture any act which should displease the holy man. The 
presence of reason assures that there shall be no conflict ; for 
the lower life will feel shame before the reason, so that, for 
the least stir it has made, itself will suffer distress, and reproach 
its own weakness, that it could not observe stillness \Nhen its 
master was there. 

< LIV. or THE HIGHER VIRTUE 

i 

Plotinus Enn,, i. ii. G 

Certainly in such a governance of the lower nature there is 
no sin ; it is thc/ighteousness proper to Man. But to be quit 
of sin is not aFi his concern : ^is en(ieav()ur is to be a god. 
Now so long as any part of his conduct is unwilled, Man is a 
god doubled with a daemon, or rather, with a second god having 
his own lesser excellence. But with the vanishing of the 
unwilled, there is only deit>’ — a god- among those that walk 
jvith thd First God. For the self of the Man is that which 
came from Yonder; and by his own nature, w'ere,he but again 
as at his first C9ming, he is evemn'ow in the Divine. As for that 
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other, ^ wherewith he began to consort upon his entry here, even 
that shall he assimilate to himself by the power of the Highest, 
so that if possible it shall not be smitten with desire for what its 
master disapproves, or at the least it shall not work its desire. 

What are the several virtues of this divine-Man? First, 
Wisdom and Sagacity, meditating those objects which the 
Intelligence by •immediate contact possesses. Each of these 
characters is twofold, subsisting untier one form in the Intel^V’ 
gence, under another in Soul ; and only in the soul-fo is it 
a virt^. What is it, then, as it subsists Yonder/ It is the 
activity and essence of the Intelligence: but in our region, 
coming from Yonder and subsisting as an attribute, it is a 
virtue. So also Justice-in-itself, or any virtue regarded in 
itself, is not properly virtue, but virtue's Original : virtue is the 
Reflection it casts upon the soul For virtue must inhere in a 
subject; whereas the absolute degree of any quality is in no^ 
subject but in itself. • 

But does not Justice, defined to be the right relation of 
tasks, require a plurality of parts? No: where there exist 
distinct parts, there is found such a relation in plurality ; but 
there is a right relation even within a unity. The true Justice- 
absolute is a relation of one thing to itself, without distinction 
of parts. And accordingly even in the soul the higher Justice 
is the directiog of activity towards the Inteiligence ; as the 
higher Serenity is an inward conversion towards the same, and 
the higher Fortitude an impassivity gained through likeness to 
the object of her contemplation (which is by nature passionless, 
whilst the soul through virtue makes herseU*so, that she may 
not. share the feelings of her less worthy housemate).® 

' 4ffriy‘ 4 

^• Morality thus loses, at the highest level of#soul-life, the .negative 
character which distinguishes the “cleansing” stage ; it becomes definable 
in positive terms by its relation to Principle beyond itself, and at the 
same time individual forms of moral goodness progressively tend to merge 
in Assimilation to this higher Principle. Later Ncoplatonists mstinguisl^d 
as many as five different levels of morality. 
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BEAUTY 

LV. OF THE BEAUTY OF ART 

c 

Plotinus £nu,, v. viii. i 

^ . Let us consider two objects having extension — two 
.pieces stone, if you will — of which the one, untouched by 
art, has hau no rhythm wrought into it, whilst the otuer has 
l>een subdued by art into the likeness of a divine being, some 
Grace or Muse, cv it may be of some man or woman — yet this 
not any individual person, but one whom art has created by 
‘an assembling of all loveliness. Set the twg side by side, and 
it will be apparent that the stone fashioned by art into the 
beauty of a Form is beautiful not because it is stone — for if 
so the other likewise would be beautiful — but by reason of 
the Form which art has imposed on it. Now this Form did 
not belong to the material, but was in him w’^ho conceived it 
even before it entered into the stone. And it was in the 
artificer, not as his own eyes or hands were his, but because 
he participated the Art. In the Art, then, this beauty must 
have existed in far greater perfectio*li. For what entered into 
the stone was net that abiding beauty which is in the Art, but 
another and a lesser, which took its origin from the Art ; and 
even this second beauty could not remain unspoilt in the 
stone, nor be in it what it strove to be, save in so far as the 
materiUl was plas^?ic to the Art. . . . 

If any think meanly of the Arts, on this ground, that when 
they create they do no more than mimic Nature, we have a 
threefold answer.^ ^ First, we shall remark that all Nature is 

^ The following passage is a tacu criticism of Platons teaching in Pep* 
Bk. X, Of. Schelling's view that the artist must bring into consciousness 
‘i^the essential, the univcisal, the aspect and expression of the indwelling 
spirit of Nature.” 
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in its turn an imitation of some other thing. In the second 

place, we are not to conceive that the Arts imitate merely the 

thing seen : they go back to the principles of Form out of 

which Nature is generated. Thirdly, in many of their creations 

they go beyond imitation ; because they possess beauty, they 

supply from themselves whatever is lacking in the sensible 

object. It was not in the world of s;pnse that Pheidias found 

the model for his Zeus ; he rendered Zeus as .he might ?v^^ar 

if he chose to show himself to our bodily sight.^ 

% ** 

LVI. OF NATURAL, AND OF INTERIOR BEAUTY 
’ Plotinus Enn., v. viii. 2 

Let US turn from the Arts to the world whose achievements 
they are said tft mimic. Let us consider the beauties con- 
fessedly produced by Nature, live things reasoning and un- 
reasoning, and particularly such^as fulfil their type, becaiile 
the Artificer who moulded them has mastered his material 
and given them the Form he intended. What is the beauty 
that is in them ? Clearly it does not consist in such things as 
the blood and menses, but in a colour distinct from these, and 
in a shape, whereas these have either an unshapely shape or 
none.^ Or is the body's beauty some unity like the embracing 
Form,* to which these things stand in the relation of Matter?® 
Whence* flamed Aat apparition of Helen's beauty for which 
men fought? whence the beauty of all those women who have 
been like in loveliness to the Queen of Love? nay, whence 
had that Queen her beauty, or any of mankindj\hat has been 
wdiolly beautiful, or any god, either of those that have come 
to bodily sight or of those who come not yet carry that which 
would be seen as beauty? Is not this principle everywhere 

* The same remark had been made by,^icero (Orator, §9), who perhaps 
borrowed it from an earlier Platonist ; and Philostratus had pointed out 
that great works of art are produced not by imitation but by imagination. 

• ftWr) TO&rwy, teal (rovrcDP 

^ (jk. hky ota vKii 
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Form, something which passes out of the creator^ into the 
created, 4s in the Arts we held that it passed from the Art 
into its product ? 

What then shall we conclude? That the created things 
and the reflection upon Matter of the formative principle are 
beautiful, whilst that principle in the cr^tor, where it is 
primal and not dispersed, in Matter but gathered into a unity. 
Beauty? Assuredly not. Were the extended beautiful 
in virtuv of being extended, the principle which created it, 
not beinsr pelf extended, could not be beautiful ; out if the 
truth is tiiat a Form7 whether we see it in little or in bulk, 
does equally in either case by its own power move and dispose 
the soul of the beholder, then beauty is not to be credited to 
extended magnitude as such. ... • 

In truth Nature,^ the maker of so much beauty, is herself 
Ltautiful in a far prior sense; but we, having no knowledge 
of the inward things, nor liabit of looking within, pursue the 
outward, not guessing that by the inward we are moved : as 
a man perceiving his own reflection, but not knowing whence 
it came, might follow after it. I'hat the true goal of our 
pursuit is something other, and beauty consists not in magni- 
tude, is plain from the beauty which belongs to studies and 
to observances,* in fine, to souls. This indeed is truly the 
greater beauty, when thou seest understanding in a man and 
dost adore it, not looking to the bodily countenance— for that 
might be unsightliness— but passing over all sensible shape 
an(J pursuing ^the inward fairness only. If that sight moves 
thee not as yet to call such an one beautiful, neither shalt 
thou, looking within, have pleasure in thine own soul's beauty. 
It is in vain for/hee, being so conditioned, to seek that other 
vision; for the instrument of thy search is unsightly and 

^ /.I. the Creative Soul: cL viii. 

* Cf. Plato, Sjymp. 21 1 C, the all-important text upon which the whole 
of the mystical cesthetic of Plotinus is a commentary. 
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impure. Wherefore also argument of such matters is not 
addressed to all ; but if thou be of those who have seen 
themselves beautiful, .then call to mind that seeing. 

Lvn. OF FALSE ASCETICS 
Plotinus Enn,^ ll. ix. 16, 18 

16* No man may become good contemning the world 
and the gods in the world and every thing th^*^ j? feir,^ 
the contrary, every evil-doer must already hive th^^^'ds in 
contempt^ and by such contempt men are made^evil who 
were not so before ; and the wickedness of the half-evil is by 
this addition made complete. Toward the iiscorporeal gods 
they ^ indeed profess reverence ; but in their reverence is small 
force of sympathy. For one who entertains a true affection 
totvard any object welcomes all that is akin to the beloved, 
carrying his love over from the father to the children. 
every -soul is a child of the Divine. . . . And he has but 
verbal knowledge of-the heavenly Beings who misprizes their 
Kindred. . . . 

There is no musician, who has beheld the concord of the 
intelligible universe, but shall be stirred when he hears the 
concord of sensible sounds. There is no master of geometry 
and numbers but he shall take delight in viewing with the 
eyes of the bod> that which is symmetrical, justly propor-, 
tioned, and strictly ordered. And so it is even with pictures : 
not all who perceive with the eyes the sensible products of art 
are affected alike by the same object, but if tbcyHcnow for 
the outward portrayal of an archetype subsisting in intuition, 
their hearts are shaken and they recapture memory of that 
Original. Out of this experience is the awakejiing also of love. 
When -we see beauty excellently mirrored in a human face, w-e 

• 

' Gnostics, who are attacked throughout this section. Passages 
8U(?h as this decisively vindicate Plotinus from the imputation of morbid 
Puritanism ^md hatred of life which is still often cast indiscriminately upon 
all th^ philosophical thought of later antiquity. 
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are carried toward the heavenly Beauty: is there any man, 
then, so inactive of wit and so unstirring, that when he sees 
the multitudinous loveliness of this world, the universal sym- 
metry and the vast cosmic order, and the remote revelation 
of the stars, it shall not set him thinking, overtaken with awe, 
‘‘If this be the image, what must be the Original Such 

an one has not understood the earthly beauty, neither per- 
ceii^d the heavenly. 

they will urge, it may be, that their teachings lead 
men to hold themselves aloof in abhorrence from^e body, 
whilst ours fetter the soul to it. We will answer them by a 
figure. In the one fair house are two lodgers. Of these the 
one quarrels with the furnishing and rails against the builder, 
yet does not cease to lodge there. The *other makes no 
complaint, but confesses that the builder has wrought very 
skilfully, and so awaits the hoar of departure, when he shall 
no more need a house. Tfie first, because he has been taught 
to repeat that the walls are but of soulless stones and timber 
and the whole but a sorry counterfeit of the true dwelling, 
fancies himself more instructed than his fellow and readier for 
the road, not guessing that all his supposed advantage is in 
this, that he will not bear what jjjpar he must — unless indeed 
his discontent be feigned, ^ whilst privately he is enamoured of 
the beauty of these same “stones.” long as we have 
bodies it is proper we should lodge in those houses which our 
good sister the Soul has builded for us by her mfghty power of 
labpurless'trcgtion. , . . 

By the pretence, that theyM-lone have the faculty of medita- 
tion, such faculty as they have is nowise increased ; nor yet by 
their assertion, tiiat they in death shall be liberated, but those 
deathless souls ® never, wb^ch to all time rule the firmament.^ 

^ Cf^ Aristotle, Fragms, 136, 14. 2 irpoevoifirai 

® The souls of the stars, which are loftier than the souls embodied in 
us. For Plotinus there is no “inanimate” nature: all Nature is alive,' 
and all her life is in various degrees a meditation (viii). 
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They make this boast because they know not what liberation 
is, nor in what manner the universal Soul cares for the soulless 
everywhere.^ It is possible for us to escape carnality ; to 
purify ourselves of dross ; to contemn death ; to know the 
better and pursue it ; and all this without the jealous denial 
that other existei»ces also have power to pursue Good and 
dwell in its pursuit for ever. . . . 

LVin. HOW BKAUTY IS RELATED TO REALITY AND Gr',if)NESS 
Plotinus Entt., i. vi. 6 ^ 

... It has been truly said, that to make one’s soul good 
and beautiful is to make oneself like to Godi because from 
Yonder is the Beautiful and one component of the Real 
World — or, morg strictly, all the Real World is Beauty, and 
wHat is ugly is the Other Nature.^ Ugliness is the same as 
original Evil : and thus its contrary is at once good agji 
beautiful, or the Good and Beautyf Accordingly the beautiful 
and the good must be studied together, the ugly and the evil 
together. We must posit that the First, which is also the 
Good, is Beauty-absolute.^ P>om this without intermediary 
arises Intelligence, the Beautiful ; and Soul is beautiful 
through Intelligence. From the SouFs shaping all other 
beauty is derived, whether of actions or of observances : nay, 
even those bodie;| which we call beautiful are made so by 
Soul. For being herself a divine thing and as it were a 
fragment of the Beautiful, she confers beauty on all that she 
touches and masters, in the measure of its capacity^ 

LIX. OF THE PEflFECT BEAUTY 
Plotinus Evn,, i. vi, 7. 

We must mount therefore again to the G§od, which every 

^ Cf. Plato, Phaedr, 246 B. I.e, Matter. 

* Cf. Plato, PhiL 64 E* Elsewhere Plotinus makes the Good “prior” 
to the Beautiful (Enn» V. v. 12): but as the One is termed “th^Good” 
although it transcends moral virtue, so it may be called “ Beauty,” 
although it transcends the Beautiful. 
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soul craves. Whosoever has seen it, that man understands me 
when I say that the Good is beautiful. The very tension of 
the will towards it is itself to be willed as a good; but the 
attainment is to those who go the upward way, who have 
converted their vision and put off the garment with which in 
our descending we have covered ourselves. «Even so for those 
who go up to the sanctufiries of the temples there are purga- 
tion^and a putting-off of the former garments and a naked 
up-gomll^. But when in his long climbing a man sjiall have 
passed by ill that is not of God’s nature, then with his sole 
self he shall see God’s sole self free of alloy or admixture or 
taint; he shall* see That whence all things hang, whither all 
things look, whereby all things are and live and think, -inas- 
much as That is the cause of Life and Tholight and Beipg. 
If any man should come to sight of That, what starts of love 
Sti'ould he feel ! what passions of desire, to be merged therein ! 
and how should he be amazed with gladness ! Even he that 
has never yet beheld it may reach out towards it, believing it 
to be good ; but to adore its beauty, to be filled with a joyful 
awe, to be beside oneself yet without hurt to the self, to know 
the love which is very love, and the keenness of longing, until 
all other loves are things to smi^e at, until all is contemned 
that before one accounted fair— this is his possession who has 
tbeheld. He is like in case to those who hive met the shapes 
of gods or daemons and for that cause can never take delight 
as formerly in the beauty of other bodies. If so it is with 
the^se, ho'RTmight it be with one who should look on Beauty’s 
self in essence and integrityf not infected with flesh or any 
taint of body, the Beauty which for its perfect integrity has 
no dwelling onrfhe earth nor in the heavens? For all these 
things are but a foreign ^lloy, and their beauty not original, , 
but drawn from that Beauty. If his vision were of That, 
which dispenses to all, yet in its giving holds itself withdrawn , 
and admits not anything from without, then while he remained 
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in its contemplation and found his pleasure in it, growing like 
to it, what fair thing should he crave beyond ? This is the very 
self of Beauty, self of the Fifst : it makes its lovers beautiful so 
that they too are worthy of love. It is for this that souls must 
run their ultimate and greatest race : ^ the prize of all their 
striving is this, th|^t they be not without portion in the supreme 
spectacle. Blessed is he whose eyes have seen the blesSed 
vision : but he that fails in this has verily failed. For a man 
may fail to win fair bodies, may fail to win power or office or 
a king’s 2hrone, and yet it is not failure ; failure it^s, altb Jgh 
he should gain all else, if a man fail of This — for whose 
winning he ought to leject thrones and principalities of all the 
earth and sea and sky, if by leaving these behind him and 
looking beyond* them his vision might be converted Thither 
and he should see. 

. LX. HOW WE MAY APPROACH THE PERFECT BEAUTY 
I'/ottnus Enn,, I. \i. 8, 9 

8. What then is the way of the vision ? what the access tc 
it ? How shall a man behold a Beauty beyond access, abiding 
as it were behind walls in its inviolate sanctuaries, never going 
forth to the outer temple that it should be seen even of the 
profane ? Let man go to the vision. Let him jiursue into the 
innermost, if power be his, leaving without all sight that is 
the eyes, neither turning back after the glories of body that he 
knew before. Having seen the fairness which is in bodies, 
let him not follow after them, but rather reco^nise^that^they 
are images and vestiges and shadows, and so flee to That 
whose images they are. For when a man flings himself upor 
these and would clutch them, esteeming theip substantial, they 
prove but as that fair similitude playing over water, whidh, at 
' a riddling fable tells, one sought*to snatch and thereby sank 
beneath the flood and was no more seen. Even tlius the 

*■ Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 247 B j Rep. 60S B ff. 
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man who holds fast to bodies’ loveliness and will not let it go 
shall sink down, not in body but in soul, to certain pits of the 
dark where thought has no joy ; there blind he shall abide in 
the house of the Invisible,^ and his fellowship shall be with 
shadows, there as here. 

Truly the word of counsel, Let us flee tQ our own father- 
land,” 2 might be uttered^ with a deeper meaning. But what 
then shall the flight be ? how shall we put out upon the sea ? 
‘ It sha^ be like the flight from the enchantress Circe or from 
Calypso, o^’‘ which Odysseus told, speaking, as I ^hink, in 
symbols, how that he was not content to stay, notwithstanding 
all the joy he had by his eyes and that exceeding great beauty 
of sense which was his companion. The Fatherland to us is 
that place from whence we came ; and in that place is the 
Father. 

^lut once again, what shall be the furnishing of our voyage ? 
and what shall be the flight ? Not afoot shalt thou win the 
way Thither : our feet can but carry us from one country of 
earth to another : neither hast thou need of chariot and horses, 
nor to procure any instrument of sea-faring. All these things 
shalt thou put from thee and regard them not. Shutting fast, 
as it were, the eyes of sense, th9u must get new eyes and 
waken in thyself that power of vision which all men have, 
notwithstanding few use it. ^ 

9. What is it, that this interior vision sees? Remark first, 
that when it is but lately awaked it can by no means endure 
to iQok upc/n brjght things.^ Therefore thy soul must herself 
be practised, in looking at firsfc upon fair observances ; there- 
after on fair works (not such as the arts work, but the works 
of those men wko are called good) ; and next on the souls 
of the workers of fair worksi* 

t 

^ Hacfcs ; Plotinus seems to play on the supposed derivation. For this 
" conception of Purgatory, cf. xliv. 

* //Mf II. 140. ^ Cf. Plato, Rtp. 515 E fl. 
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But how mayest thou see what manner of beauty good souls 
. have ? Withdraw into thyself, and see thyself. And if as yet 
thou see no beauty in thyself, then do as does the maker of 
: an image which shall at last be fair : as he strikes off a part 
and a part planes away, as he makes this smooth and releases 
that, until he has revealed upon the image its face of beauty ; 
so do thou strip away all excess and make straight all crooked- 
ness ; whatsoever is yet prisoned in darkness, labour to release 
it that it may be bright ; and cease not from the^ fashioning 
of thine <wn image, until that day when the glory^bf virtue as 
of a god shall flame upon thee, and thine eyes shall behold 
Serenity established on her stainless pedestal.^ If thou hast 
become that perfect image, and hast looked upon it and com- 
muned with thy&lf in freedom from all taint, carrying nothing 
that can hinder thee to be thus unified, bearing within thee no 
foreign thing mixed with the self, ^when all thy being is trans- 
figured to very light and light alone, a light that is measured 
by no magnitude and circumscribed by no shape for its 
diminishing, nor yet enlarged in magnitude by any infinity 
of space, but is in every place unmeasured, seeing that it is 
greater than all measure and more than all quantity : ^ if thou 
hast become that light and looked upon thy true self, from 
thence forward be of good courage as touching thyself — is not 
all thy soul gathered into vision? From thence forward go* 
thou up. Thou hast no longer need of any guide. Only set 
thy view hard : and see. 

For to this eye and none but this the Great iieauty is made 
visible. . • . 

^ Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 214 B. 

* Heaven is a qualitative, not a quantitative, •infinity. 

c 
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LXI. CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF MAGIC AND PRAYER 
Plotinus Emu ^ IV ^ 

\o. How are enchantments produced? By community of 
feeling, through the natural concord of like principles and 
contrariety of unlike, and through the variety of the many 
powers which go to make up the one world-animal. Many 
things suffer attraction and enchantment without intent rOr 
co;itrivance on another's part. The true magic is the Love ^ 
contained within the universe, and the Hate likewise. This 
is the original enchanter and master of potions : but when 
men come to know him, they employ against one another his 
potions and his wizardries. . . . 

41. In like manner prayer attains its effect by a community 
of feeling betwixt certain parts of the universe, which lie as it 
were along the same stretched cord, so that if the cord be 
twitched at its lower extremity the tremor is felt above. Often, 
^moreover, one cord has a kind of perception that another has 
been plucked, because the two are in accord and tuned to the 
same And if the sympathy extends so far that the 

viMation sent<'but from one lyre is received by another, then 
in all the universe there is but one general harmony, though 
it be formed of contraries : in all things, and even in contraries, 
there will be likeness and kinship.* . , . 

^ So Proclus {in Tim, ii. 85 )‘oays that ** the universe is by love united 
with ito priors, beholding through its own beauty the beauty which is in 
them.” 

* Contrariety is contingent upon the presence of Matter : ^,it is the 
principle of Appearance, s^s Likeness is the principle of Reality. Cf. xlvii. 

( t 
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LXII. AGAINST THEURGY 
P/otinus Enn,, ir. ix, 14 

In another manner also these persons ^ themselves infringe 
the purity of the Heaven-world. When they write incantations 
and pretend to direct them to the divine Hierarchy, not only 
to the Soul but^o the Principles beyond Soul, do not they 
declare the Divine subject to sorceries and enchantments and 
binding spells, obedient to command, impotent to resist the 
mortal w1|0 has a little skill in uttering thus or iius this or 
that hymn or cry, in producing certain breathings or hissings 
or other prescriptions to bewitch Heaven ? ^ And though this 
be not their meaning, I know not how they hope to affect 
incorporeal Priijciples by uttered sounds.® In the ambition 
tc^make their own pretensions appear more grand, unwittingly 
they have stripped Heaven of its grandeur. 

They pretend likewise to expel ailments from their bodies. 
Now, if they professed to do this by temperance and an ordered 
regimen, their profession would be just and consonant with 
the teaching of the philosophers. But no : laying down that 
ailments are the work of demons, they boastfully claim that 
they can remove them by spells. By this they may appear 
the grander to the common sort of men, who are awed by the 
curious arts of magicians ; nevertheless they cannot persuad^ 
rational persons that sicknesses have not their causes in fatigue 
or surfeit or insufficient nourishment or mortification of tissue, 
in fine, in some specific change originated from vAltiout or 
from within. . . . 

1 The Gnostics. 

“ 8ir« iKtt. 

* True prayer for the Neojilatonist is an inward tension of the will, not 
an outward ritual. Cf. Ixi, Ixv ; and £n.t. V. i. 6, where Plotinus says 
that before we make any pronouncement on the mystery of creation we are 
to “ask help of God himself, not in public speech, but in prayeP within 
the soul extending ourselves towards him ; for praying thus we can be 
alone with God.” 
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Lxni. THE same; porphyry 
Porphyry, ad Antb., 46 

... I beg of you* that you will show me the road to 
happiness, and in what consists its essence. Amongst us, 
who by merely human reasonings make guess at the Good, 
there is much bandying of arguments. Artd as for those ^ 
who have found means t* intercourse with a higher Principle, 
■wherever this faculty is submitted to test, their science has 
been practised to no significant purpose : they have j^isturbed 
the divine Intelligence for the matter of discovering a runaway 
slave, or purchasing an estate, or, it may be, in reference to a 
marriage or to the conduct of trade. Where, on the other 
part, their knowledge is not capable of being tested, as upon 
this question of happiness, the initiates can give us no 
deiponstrative assurance, however truly they speak on other 
matters. Their art being tlrus as useless as it is difficult, we 
must conclude that its inspirers are not gods or good daemons ; 
either it is that “ Wandering of the spirit ” ® of which we have 
heard, or it is all a fiction of mortal origin, the invention of 
men. . . . 


LXIV. POSITION OF THE THEURGISTS 
^ Anojt^ de mfsfer.f ii. ii 

It is not thought that links the theurgist? to the gods ; else 
what should hinder the theoretical philosopher to enjoy theurgic 
union wto them ? The case is not so. Theurgic union is 
attained only Ijy, the due ritual fulfilment of the unspeakable 
acts which are beyond all irftellection, and by the power of 
the unutterable symbols which are intelligible only to the gods. 
Wherefore we exercise no active influence by thinking these 
symbols; for if we did, *their influence would be both in- 

^ Th 4 Egyptian priesthood, to which Anebo belonged. 

* /. e, the theurgists. 

f The reference is to a belief in evil demons which phrposel^^lead the 
mind astray : cf, ad Amb. ; de Abst, II. 40, 
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,ellective and derived from us, whereas in truth it is neither. 
Without intellection on our part the tokens by their own virtue 
perform their proper work. By its own virtue, and not because 
*t is aroused through oiir intellection, the unspeakable power 
of the gods, to whom these tokens are attached, knows the 
images which a^ akin to it ; for it is contrary to nature, that 
the embracing Form should be set ^n motion by that which it 
embraces, the perfect by the imperfect, or the whole by the 
part. Accordingly our thinking is not the principal agent in 
awakeniifg the activity of the divine Causes. I'his thinking 
ought indeed to be an antecedent condition, together with an 
excellence in the general disposition of the soul and a personal 
purity. These are contributory causes : but the influence which 
s^tively aroused the divine will lies in the divine tokens them- 
selves. Thus the powers of the gods do not admit any 
stimulation of their peculiar energy by inferior existences, but 
are themselves the source of their own activity. 

LXV. OF PIETY 
Porphyry ad Marc,, 12 , 1 6- 1 8 

12. Of all thy doings, and of thine every deed and word, 
let God be the present witness and examiner. Whatsoever 
good thing we do, we must esteem God to be jts author ; but 
of evil things “?he guilt lies with ourselves who made th^ 
choice, and God is guiltless.” ^ Wherefore we must pray God 
for such things only as are worthy of him ; and ask those gifts 
which we can receive from none but him. What corner not 
without toil and virtue, we miftt pray to attain it after toil : 
the prayer of the indolent is but vain speech. “ That which, 
when gotten, thou shalt not keep, ask not of«God : for all that 
is of God's, gift is inalienable, andewhat thou mayest not keep 
he will not give.” ^ What thou shalt no more need wh^n thou 
art quit of the body, that contemn : what shall be needful 

. ^ ^ Plato, Rep, 617 E. * A Pythagorean proverb. 
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to thee hereafter, toward that direct thy discipline, and bid 
God be thy helper. Those things, then, which Fortune gives, 
and oftentimes again retracts, thou wilt not ask for. Neither 
wilt thou make petition for any thing before the fit season, but 
Duly when God makes plain to thee the right desire implanted 
'n thee by nature. e 

16. . . . God prizes nqt the words of the wise man, but his 
deeds. The wise adore God even when their lips are silent : 
,he fool, though he make prayers and sacrifices, does but 
joyute the 1 1 vine. There is no true priest but the wise man : 
none other is loved by God, none other has the secret of prayer. 

17. He that follows the discipline of wisdom, follows the 
knowledge of God : he is not for ever at litany and sacrifice, 
5Ut practises in works his piety toward God. Not for lj#s 
•eputation among men, nor yet for the empty formulae of 
lypocritical professors, does^ God accept a man : Man by his 
proper doing wins God’s acceptance, and through assimilation 
of his own nature to the Blessedness which is beyond corrup- 
don he makes himself divine. By his proper doing also he 
makes himself impious and no longer acceptable to God ; and 
so suffers, not at God’s hand (for the Divine works only good), 
but at his own — as, for instance, through his own false opinion 
concerning God. It is a less impiety to neglect the images of 
the gods than to fasten upon God the ungrounded opinions of the 
vulgar. I would have thee entertain no supposition concerning 
God th^is unworthy of his blessed and incorruptible state. 

18. For it js the chiefest fruit of piety to honour God 
according to the custom of ‘the country, yet not dreaming 
that his perfection needs anything from thee, but only because 
by his most av^ul and blessed sanctity he challenges thy 
worship. We are not hai*lped by tending God’s altars,, nor 
benefit^ by neglecting them. But he that pays honour to 
God as to one having need of such service, has fallen unawares 
into the thought that he is higher than God. ... 
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LXVI. OF THE MEDITATION OF GOD 
Plotinus Enn., vi. ix. 7 

. , . Wheii thou dost meditate, cast not outwards thy thought. 
For the Supreme has not its abode in some one place, leaving 
all others destitute. Whatever man has power to touch it, to 
him it is presoit; where no power is, no presence can, be. 
And as in general it is not possitje to think upon an object 
whilst the attention is engaged with another thought : as th»^ 
object ceases to be itself, unless it be kept free of all associa- 
tion : so here we must understand, that^so long as a man has 
in his soul the imprint of any ali^n thing, the activity of this 
imprint will hinder him from thinking on the Supreme ; for a 
soul obsessed and mastered by any thought cannot take the 
impress of its opposite. We hold in regard to Matter that, if 
it is to admit all impressions, it must be void of all quality : 
even so and much more must ^the soul be emptied of ’every 
Form, that no preoccupation hinder her to be filled and 
illuminated by the Original Principle. 

From this it follows, that she must forsake all that is 
extraneous ; her thought must be converted wholly upon itself. 
The man must not incline toward any of the things outside 
him, but as he is already aloof from them in feeling so now 
he must withhold himself from knowledge evejj of their Forms, 
nay, from the very knowledge of himself, before he shall came 
to vision. 

But when he has been with the Supreme, and has held 
sufficient “converse” with it, then must bq return and carry 
back to his fellows such rej^rt as he may of that celestial 
companionship. Thus perchance Minos, whom rumour named 
the crony of Zeus,^ had from God’s touch the inspiration to 
lawgiving, and out of his memoiy of such communion created 
Law, its shadow. Yet it may be that such an one ijill choose 

* Oal^sssy xix. 178-9. 
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to remain in the region above deeds, esteeming even statecraft 
too mean a business : for one deeply acquainted with vision, 
this might readily result 

God, then, as said our Master, is not strange to any creature, 
but dwells with all men unawares. By their own will they 
make themselves strangers to him, or rather, to themselves.^ 
Because they have fled from him, they are fiot able to find 
him ; because they have lost their proper selves, they cannot 
seek another than themselves. If a child in delirium be 
estranged from himself, be will not know his father ;#but one 
that has learned to know himself, knows also his parentage. 

LXVn. OF THE soul’s NEARNESS TO GOD, AND OF HER LOVE 

TOWARDS HIM 

Plotinus Eiin. vr, ix. 8, 9 

8. • . . Bodies are withheld from communication in other 
bodies ; but Body cannot sunder incorporeal existences. Such 
existences are severed one from another not by space but by 
difference of quality ; where no difference is, each, in ceasing 
to be distinguished fiom the others, is immediately present to 
them. 

Now the Supreme, because within it are no differences, is 
eternally present; but we achieve such presence only when 
our differences ace lost. The Supreme has ng desire towards 
usf that it should centre about us ; but towards it we have 
desire, so that we centre about the Supreme. We have at all 
times our^centre There, though we do not at all times look 
Thither. We are hke a company of singing dancers, who may 
turn their gaze outward and away, notwithstanding they have 
the choirmaster for centre ; but when they are turned towards 
him, then they sirfg true and are truly centred upon him. 
Even so we encircle the Supreme always, and when we break 

^ The knowledge of God and the knowledge of self are the same, God 
being at the centre of all consciousness : cf. xxxiv and xxxviit. © 
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the circle, it shall be our utter dissolution and cessation of 
being ; but our eyes are not at all times fixed upon the Centre. 
Yet in the v'^lon thereof is our attainment and our repose and 
the end of all discord, God in his dancers and God the true 
Centre of the dance. 

9. . . • We are not cut off from the eternal things : even 
though the bodily nature intrudes and drags us towards itself, 
our life is not severed from theirs. \n the Divine we breathe, 
by it we are sustained ; it does not give, and thereafter with- 
draw itself, but is eternally in bestowal, so long,^ .s it shall be 
that which it is. Nevertheless by inclining ourselves Thither 
we gain stronger Being; and being There, is •Well-Being. In 
remoteness from the Divine we cannot be well ; we can but 
be, and that with lessened force. . . . 

That the Good is Yonder, appears by the love which is the 
sours natural companion (so that both in pictures and in feb\es 
Eros and the Psyche make a paii^. Because she is of God's 
race, yet other than God, she cannot but love God. Whilst 
she is Yonder she knows the Heaven-passion ; for Yonder 
dwells Aphrodite-of-the-Heavens, who on earth is made a 
harlot and changed to Aphrodite-light-o'-love ; and every soul 
is Aphrodite. This is figured in the tale of Aphrodite's birth- 
day and the Eros who was born with her.^ So long, therefore, 
as the soul keejS her natural state she is hungry for uniegi 
with God, entertaining towards him the noble love of a virgin 
for a father who is noble. But when she enters into generation 
and is deceived with the gallantries of suitors, then ^e Jikes 
better another and a less endurifig love ; she leaves her father 
and submits herself to wantonness. Yet learning afterwards 
to hate the wanton dealings of this place, riie journeys again 
to her father's house, when she hsu^ purified herself of earthly 
contacts, and there abides in well-being, ^ 

Those to whom the Heaven-passion is unknown, mav make 
^ Plato, Svmp., 20^ B. 
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guess at it by the passions of earth. Knowing what it is to 
win what most one loves, let them reflect that here our love 
is towards the perishable and hurtful, a wooing of shadows 
that pass and change, because the rightful object of our love 
was never here, nor was out good in these things, nor the 
heart’s desire ; our true Beloved is elsewher|, who is ours to 
enjoy by no poor carnal embracings from without, but by 
participation of his nature and true possession. . . . 

LXVITI. OF UNION WITH GOD 
Plotinus Enn., vi. ix. 9-11 

9. . . . Those who have seen will know of what I speak 
when I affirm that both in her approach to the Divine, and 
again when she is come near and has fruitioft of it, the sqjil 
lives with another life ; so that by her own condition she is 
assiiled that the Dispenser of true life is present to her.^ 
Beside this consciousness ^^an has need of nothing else : all 
his need is to put from him the other things, to be founded 
upon That alone, and by stripping away every husk that invests 
him, to be merged in that sole identity. Thus we grow urgent 
to be released from this place and impatient of the shackles 
which bind our lower nature, that with our whole Being we 
may embrace God and have no longer any member wherewith 
we lay not fast hold on him. * 

There shall a man see, as seeing may be in Heaven, 
both Ggd and himself : himself made radiant, filled with the 
intelligible lighj^ or rather grown one with that light in its 
purity, without burden or an^ heaviness, transfigured to god- 
head, nay, being in essence God. For that hour he is 
enkindled ; but when once more he is become heavy, it is as 
though the fire were quenched. 

* The^test here spoken o* is described more precisely elsewhere as a 
sudden conscioussnes of light \Enn. V. iii. 17 ): cf. Plato, Epist. vii., 
341 C. 
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10. How comes it that he does not remain in the Divine ? 
Doubtless because he is not yet altogether emerged from 
Matter. Yet time shall be, when he shall have unbroken 
vision, troubled no longer by any importunity of the body. 
That which is troubled is not the contemplative power, but 
the rest of our jaature; and this happens when the contem- 
plative power ceases from vision, being occupied instead with 
the knowledge which lies in demonstrations and conjectures# 
and the dialectic of the soul. Vision and the visionary power 
is not rAson, but a greater thing, reason's prir>r and cro\yn, 
even as the object of vision. . . . 

That sight is hard to put in words. For Ifow should a man 
bring back report of the Divine, as of a thing distinct, when 
ij^ the seeing Icie knew it not distinct but one with his own 
consciousness ? 

11. 'Fhis was the truth intended in the injunction our 
earthly Mysteries, “Publish not^ to the uninitiate": because 
the Divine is incommunicable, we must not seek to reveal it 
to any not blest with the vision. Since Seer and Seen were 
then not two but one (for the seeing was no seeing, but a 
merging), the Seer may carry in his heart an image of the 
Divine, if he can remember That which he became when he 
was mixed with God. He was then himsey* One, without 
inward difference, without difference from the rest of Being ; 
for nothing stirred within him; no choler, no concupiscence 
of the alien was with him when he had gained the summit ; 
not even reason was left, nor any intellection ; in fine,*if we 
must adventure this last paradbx, the man's self was vanished. 
Caught up or God-possessed, poised in the void, he has attained 
to quiet ; in his Being no lightest quiver of deviation, no return 
of consciousness upon itself ; uttttly stable, he has become as 
it were the principle of stability. Even pf beauty he is no 
longer aware, for now he has travelled beyond the Beautiful f 
the very concert of the virtues is overpassed. He is as one 
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who presses onward' to the inmost sanctuary, leaving behind 
him the statues in the outer temple ; these again upon his 
emerging shall take his earliest sight after that interior vision 
and withdrawn communion, which is not of any statue or 
image, but of Deity itself. These are the lesser spectacles : 
that Other was scarce to be called a spectacle, but another 
mode of awareness, an ecstasy, a simplifying or enlarging of 
the self, an aspiration towards contact, a poise and subtilising 
of thought to perfect union ; this is the seeing reserved to the 
Sanctuary, whi^h if one seek with the eyes of the hod% nothing 
is there. . . . 

That which Soul can never reach an absolute Unreal. 
Moving downwards, she will come to Evil, and so to an 
Unreal, but not to Unieality-absolute. And' if she hast^ 
upon the contrary road, she will come not to another but to 
herself ; ceasing thus to exist in an alien world, she exists in 
none but herself. But to exi\t in herself alone and not in the 
universe of Being, is to exist in God. For the self of a man, 
in respect of its fellowship with God, is not Being but beyond 
Being. He that sees himself made one with that supreme 
Self, possesses in himself the counterpart of the Supreme ; can 
he but pass over from himself to God, the image to the 
Original, he has reached his journey's end. He will lapse 
again from the vision : but let him again awaken the virtue 
which is in him, again know himself made perfect in splendour ; 
and he shall again be lightened of his burden, ascending 
throi^h\irtue to the Intelligence, and thence through wisdom 
to the Supreme. ' • 

This is the life ot gods and of the godlike and happy among 
men; a quittance /rom things alien and earthly, a life beyond 
earthly pleasure, a flight of tvie alone to the Alone. 
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20. Hints on Translation from Latin into English. 

* By ALEgy*NDER Soutj;r, D.Litt. 6 d, 

21. Hints on the Study of Latin (a.D. 125-750). By 

Alexand^ Souter, D.Litt. Sd, 

22. Report of the Historical MSS. Commission. By 

R. A. Roberts, F.l?.Hist.S. 2X. 6 d. 

* 23. A Guide to Franciscan Studies. By A. G. Little. 

IX. 6 d. * 



Helps for Students of History (continued). 

24. A Guide to the History of Education* By JcmN 

William Adamson. 8^. 

25. ^troduction to the Study of Russian History. 

\By W. F. Reddaway. 6d, 

26. Monuments of English Municipal Life. ✓By W. 

Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A. is. 

27. La Guyernne Pendant la Domination Angflaise, 

1 152- 1453. Par Cha‘rles Bkmont. is. 4^. 

28. The Historical Criticism of Documents. By R. Lp 

Marshall, M.A., LL.l). is. T^d. 

29. The French Revolution. By G. P. Gc^cii. Sd. 

30. Seals. By H. S. Kingsford. 3^. ^ 

31. A Student’s Guide to the Manuscripts of the British 

Museum. By Julius P. Gilson, M.A, is. 

3%. A Short Guide to some Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity Colleg^e, Dublin. By Robert H. Murray, 
Litt.D, IS. gd. • 

33-35- Ireland. No. 33, 1494-1603; No. 34, 1603-1714; 
No. 35, 1714-1829. By R. H. Murray, LittD. Each, 
* IS. Nos. 33-35 in one volume, 35. 6d. 

36# Coins and Medals. By G. F. Hill, M.A., F.B.A. is. 6d. 

37. The Latin Orient. By W. Miller, M.A. is. 6d. 

38. The Turkish Restoration in Greece, 1718-1797. 

By William Miller, M.A. u. 7,d, ^ 

39. Sources for the History of Roman Catholics ^n 
J*^ng:Iand, Ireland and Scotland, 1533-1795. By 

John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. ij. ^d. 

40. En£:lish Time Books. — Vol. I. Cnsflish Res^nal 

Years and Titles, Haiyl-lists, EaiAer Dates,*etc. 

Compiled by J. E. W. Wallis, M.A. 41-. 

41. Knights of Malta, 1523-1798. By R. Cohen. 2s. 

42. Records for the Early History of South Africa. By 

C. Graham Botha, i^. , 

43. The Western Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library. 

JBy H. H. E. Craster, D.Litt. is^^d. 

44. Geographical Factors. By p. J. Fleure. Gd. 



% Helps for Students of History (continued). 

45. ' The Colonial Entry Books* A Brief Guide to the 

Colonial Records in the Public Record Office 
before 1696. By C. S. S. Higham, M.A. i^. 6 d ' 

46. The University Library, Cambridg^e. By H. Qi)NKY 

Aldis, M.A. 6 d. 

47. A Students’ Guide to the Manuscripts relating: to 

Eng:lish History in the Seventeei^^h Century in 
the Bodleian Library. By G. Davies, 

48. History and Ethnologfy. By W. R. H. Rivers, M.D., 

LL.D., F.R.S. 

49. Some A^^ects of Boundary Settlement^ at the 

Peace Conference. By Alan G. Ogilvie, B.Sc. 6^. 

50. The Mechanical Processes of the Historian. By 

Charles Johnson, M.A., F.S.A. 6^. 


The Story of the English Towns 

Popular but Scholarly Hisftories of English Towns for the 
general reader, but suitable also for use in schools. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Cloth boards. 4J. ■* 

The City of London. By P. H. Ditchfikld, M.A., F.S.A. 
Bath. By Constance Spender and Edith Thompson. 
Birmingham. By J, H. B. Masterman. 

Canterbury. ,By Dorothy Gardiner. (Cheaper edition, 

, 2S. 6 d !) • 

Halifax. By J. S. Fletcher. 

Harrogate and Knaresborougfh. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Hasting:s. By L. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A. 

Leeds. By Fletchei*. 

Notting^ham. By E. L. Guilford, M.A. 

Peterborougrh. J3y K. and R. E. Roberts, 

Plymouth. By A. L. SalIiion. 

Pontefract. By J. S. FLETtHER. 

St. Alb&ns. By W. Page, F.S.A. 

Sheffield. By J. S. Fletcher, 

Westminster* B^ H. F. WJ^stlake, M.A., F.S.A. 



Studies in Church History 


The Christian Church in the Episties of 5t. Jerome. 

' By L. Hughes, M.A., D.D. 4s. 6d. 

The ferelude to the Reformation. By the Rev. R. S. 

ARROWSMITH. 85. 

J 

The Albi^ensian Heresy. By H. J. Warner, B.D. 35. 6rf. 

The Early Franciscans and Jesuits. A Study in 
Contrasts. By Arthur S? B. Freer, M.A. 6s. 

Some Eigrhteenth- Century Churchmen : Glimpses of 
Eftg^lish Church Life in the Eigrhte^nffh Century. 

By G. Lacey May, M.A. With Illustrations. 9^. 

vt 

Christian Monasticism in Egypt to the Close of the 
Fourtl^ Century. By W. H. Mackean, D.D. ^s. 

% 

The Venerable Bede. His Life and Writings. By the 

Rt. Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. With Illustrationr> los. 

The Reformation in Ireland. A Study of Ecclesiastical 
Legislation. By H. Holloway, M.A. ts, 6d. 

T|>e Emperor Julian. An Essay on His Relations with 
the Christian Religion. By Edward J. Martin, 
B.D. 35. 6d. 

The Importance of Women in Anglo-Saxon Times; 
The Cul^us of St. Peter and St. Pmil, and other 
Addresses. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, DfD. 
vVith two Illustrations. 7^. 6d. 

Essays Liturgical and Historical. By J. Wickham^ Legg, 
D.Litt., F.S.A, 5^. 

French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rev. W, J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 55^. 

An Abbot of Vezelay. By Rose Graham, F.R.Hist.S. 
With eight Illustrations. ^ y. 6d, 

The AAonastic Chronicler and thCj^R^irly School of,^ 
St. Albans. By Claude Jenkins, M.A. 3^. 6d. 



Texts for Students 

Select Passas:es from Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Dio Cassius, illustrative of Christianity in the First 
Century. Arranged by H. J. White, D.D. 

2. Selections from Matthew Paris. By C. A. J. f|,cEEL, 

, D.Lit. gd. 

3. Selections from Qiraldus Cambrensis. By C. A. J. 

Skeel, D.Lit. gd. ^ 

4. Lihri Sancti Patricii. The Latin Writings of St. 
, Patrick, etc. By *N ewport J. D. White, D.D. 6d. 

5. A Translation of the Latin Writings of St. Patrick. 

• By biVWPOKT J. D. White, D.D. 6d. * 

6. Selections ^from the Vulgate, gd. 

7. The Epistle of Stj Clement of Rome. 6d. 

8. Select Extracts from Chronicles and Records re- 

lating to English Towns in the Middle AgeS. 

, By F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. gd. 

9. The Inscription on the Stele of Mesa. Commonly 

called the Moabite Stone. 'I’ranslated by the Rev. 
H. F". B. CoMPsroN, M.A. 6d. 

10. The Epistles of St. Ignatius. is. 

11. Christian Inscriptions. By H. P. V. Nunn, M..\. 

With two Illustrations, ij. 

13 . Selections from the “ Historia Rerum Anglicarum” 

' of WilKam of Newburgh, ij. ^d . , 

13. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Bji; W. 

- Craeer, D.D. 4d. 13A. An English Translation. 

• 3 ^- 

14. The Epistle .of Barnabas. Edited by T. W. Chafer, 

D.D. 6d. 14A. An t:nglish Translation. 6d. 

15. The Code of Hammurabi. By P. Handcock, M.A. is. 

16. Selections from the*Tell El-Amarna Letters. By 

Percy Handcock, M»A. 4d. 

1 7. Seldkt Passages Illustrating Commercial and Diplo- 

matic Re!:^ions between England and Russia. 
Qy A. Weiner, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. is. 6d. 



Texts for Students {continued). 

1 8. The Early History of the Slavonic Settleifient^ in 
Dalmatia, Croatia and Serbia. By J. B. BuRy, 

\ F.B.A. 2^. 

_ elect Extracts Illustrating Florentine Life in 
%[3th and 14th Centuries. By E. G. Roper, B.Ar ij. 

20. Select Extracts Illustrating Florentine Life^n the 
15th Century. By Esther G. Roper, B.A. 15. 

2t^ltinerariuiA Regis Ricardi. By M, T. Stead, ij. 9*/ 

22. The Second Epistle of Cleme'ht to the Corinthians, 

2 2 A. An English Translation of the above. 6d. 

23. Extracts Illustrating Sports and Pa<|1ffmes in the 
Middle Ages. By E. L. Guilford, ^M.A. 15. (.)d. 

24. Babylonian Flood Stories. -25. Babylonian Peni- 
tential Psalms. By P. hJndcock, M.A. bd. each. 

26. The Hymn of Cleanthes. Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by E. H. Blakknky, M.A. 6d, 

27. The Foundations of Modern Ireland. The Civil 
Policy of Henry VIII. %nd the Reformation. By 
^ CoNSTANTiA Maxwicli., M.A. 1^. 6d. 

28. Selections from the Qur'dn. Arranged by H. U. 

* Weitrrecht Stanton, M.l)., D.I). is. 

2CJ. The Tome of Pope Leo the Great. T>atin Text wither 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes. By E. H. 
Blakkney. is. ; duxeen boards, is. 6d. ^ 

30. The Book oi Amos. Hebrew Text edited with Critical 
Mid Grammatical Notes, by Theodore H. Rorinson, 

M.A., D.D. 2S. 6d» M ^ ^ 

31. Sukkah. (A Critical Hebrew Text.) By A. W. 
Greenup, D.D. 2s. 6d.^ •• * 

32. Readings from the Apocrypha. Selected and 
Annotated by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. Paper cover, 
IS. ^ cloth boards, is. 6d, 

33 Eng:lish Social Life in tjjie Eighteenth Century. 

Illustrated from Contemporary Sources. M. D. 

34. George. Each is. 6 d , The two bound together inJ 
cloth boards, 35. 6 d - ^ 



Pioneers of Progress 

MEN OF SCIENCE : Edited by S. Chapman, M.A . D.Sc. 

With Portrait. Paper cover, is . ; cloth, 2S. 

^Lyieo. By W. W. Bryant, F.R.A.S. 

Micht.el Faraday. By J. A. Crowiher, D.Sc. 

Alfred Russel Wallace. By L. T. Hogben, B.A., B.Sc. 

r * 

Joseph Priestley. By D. H. Peacock, KA., M..Sc., 

Joseph Dalton Hooker. By F. O. Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S. 

Herschel By the Rev. Hector Macpherson, M.A., 
F.:^; F.R.S.E. 

Archimedes. By Sir Thomas L. Heaih, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

The Copernicus of Antiquity (Aristarchus of Samos). 

By Sir Thomas L. Heaih, K.C B., F.R.S. 

John Dalton. By L. j. Neville Polley, B.Sc. 

Kepkr. By Walter W. Bryant, F.R.A S. 

Richard Arkwright. By J. H. Crabiree. (2s.) 

EMPIRE BUILDERS : Edited by W. Basil 7/orsfold. 
M.A. 

With Portrait. Paper cover, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Sir Francis Drake. By Walter J. Harte, M.A, 

A*^*!*’ Robert Sandeman. By A. L. P. Tucker, C.I.E. 
Mungo Park. By W. H. Hewitt, B.A., B.Sc. (ar £J.) 

WOMEN : Edited L/ Ethel M. Barton. 

With Illactrations. ?aper cover, 25 . ; cloth, 31. 
Florence Nightingale. By E. F. Hall. 

Dorothea BeaL. By Ejjzabeth H. Shillito, B.A. 

Elsie Inglis. By Eva Sh'^w McLaren. 

e ■■■■■ 

Josephine Butler, and her work for Social,' purity. 

Jlv,WtoAY\?oi?PER. With Two Portraits. Cloth. 5s. 

^ . I3.i*.a3' 

Printed ir Grea) Britain by R. Ciay Sons^ Ltd.^ Su^^lk, • 





